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EDINBURGH: A FORTRESS OF THE FAITH 


OR fifteen centuries the faith has been deep-rooted in 

this rock-city whose very name enshrines its earliest saint, 
the virgin Medana or Edana, who died in 519, and was com- 
memorated in the Aberdeen Breviary on 19 November. One 
version of her legend credits her with founding seven churches, 
one at Dunedene, ‘“‘which in Anglic is termed Edeneburg”, and 
her sanctuary there became a place of pilgrimage long before 
the time of that king Edwin whose “burg” it is often supposed 
to be.! In the eighth century a church dedicated to St. Cuthbert 
stood on the site of the present Presbyterian building below the 
Castle rock. But for the past thousand years the saint most 
intimately associated with Edinburgh has been Scotland’s best- 
beloved queen, St. Margaret, wife of Malcolm III, who died 
in the Castle there on 16 November, 1093. The postern gate 
through which her body was smuggled past the besiegers to 
Dunfermline is still shown; the tiny stone chapel in which she 
communed with God still remains, crowning the pinnacle of 
the historic rock. Turgot, her confessor-biographer, was Bishop 
of St. Andrews, which in 1472 became the metropolitan see of 
Scotland. 

At the other extremity of the city’s ridge the ruined chapel 
of Holyrood commemorates the great abbey of Austin Canons, 
founded there in 1128 by her worthy son, David the Saint. 
Through the ages of faith churches and other religious founda- 
tions multiplied until, in the full noontide under a succession 
of Catholic kings, St. Giles, chief of the city’s churches, had 
forty altars served by seventy priests. In 1507 Pope: Julius II 
conferred on James IV the title “Protector of the Christian 
Religion’’, for his lifelong endeavour to pacify Europe in order 
to lead another crusade against the Turk;? together with the 
Golden Rose and a sword of state with the Pope’s name in- 
scribed in gold on the blade and the Papal arms (still clearly 
visible) engraved on the silver-gilt hilt. This, having shared all the 


1 Bellesheim, I, pp. 29-30. 
* Scottish History Souety, Flodden Papers, p. xxvi. 
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stirring adventures of the regalia, is now exhibited beside the [ 
crown of Scotland in Edinburgh Castle. 

James V met the first stirrings of the Reformation with 
that prompt and drastic action which alone proved effectual: 
presiding personally, in the scarlet judicial robe, over a heresy 
trial in Holyrood in 1534. Despite the strong aid sent to his 
widow by Catholic France, it was she, Mary of Guise, who 
began the fatal policy of appeasement. This was inherited by 
her daughter, Mary Stuart, on her return to her kingdom in 
1561, aged only nineteen. That policy, coupled with the greed 
of as villainous a set of traitor nobles as ever disgraced European 
civilization, led by her own illegitimate brother James, wrought 
the ruin of Catholic Scotland; despite her own subsequent 
death for the faith. 

Among the earliest confessors of the religious revolution thus 
imposed by a violent minority were the priests of Mary’s own 
Chapel Royal at Holyrood. The very first Sunday after her 
return Mass was interrupted by brawling heretics, her disreput- 
able brother, “the Lord James”, most strangely defending the 
door. Similar riots followed, varied by attacks on the royal 
chaplains. One of the first recorded lay confessors was doughty 
William Balfour of Leith, who heartily rated the minister in 
St. Giles and again before a great crowd in the Tolbooth in 
1561. One of the earliest named priest-confessors is Sir James 
Arthur, cited in 1562 for “Baptising and Marrying in the Fashion 
of Papistry”. A year later the subsequently murdered Archbishop 
of St. Andrews, Hamilton, was charged with forty-seven others 
for publicly administering the Sacraments and imprisoned in 
Edinburgh Castle. Among the earliest recorded Edinburgh 
recusants were good, plain citizens cited for publicly and con- 
tinually frequenting Mass and Holy Communion in Holyrood 
Chapel: bakers, merchants, a saddler, a knife-maker and a 
sailor, bearing such sound local names as Jonet Ramsay, Bessie 
Tod, Henrye Ker and the more striking Walter Scot.1 On 
April 1, 1565, Sir James Carvet, seized after saying Mass, was 
re-vested and tied to the Mercat Croce, chalice in hand, for an 
hour—and again next day. In 1566 a former confessor of the 
Queen, Fr. John Black, O.P., was murdered by a mob in the 
Canongate. 

By about 1580 the old Scots clergy were dying out. Many 


1 Pitcairn, Criminal Trials. 
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‘had gone abroad; a number of them in Paris, “men of high 

| character and admirable learning, and they would most gladly 
have undertaken the Mission’. But mere human prudence was 
used to induce them to delay—until the great daily loss of souls 
in Scotland proved those politicians false. In 1576 the first of 
four overseas Scots colleges for training priests was founded at 
Tournai (thence Pont-a-Mousson and Douai) by the former 
priest of Aboyne, James Cheyne, Queen Mary herself assisting. 
In 1600 Pope Clement VIII effected Gregory XIII’s plan of 
twenty-five years earlier by founding the Scots College in Rome. 
In 1602 Archbishop Beaton of Glasgow founded the Scots 
College in Paris, making it his sole heir. In 1627 staunch old 
Colonel Semple founded another in Madrid, transferred in 1771 
to Valladolid. In 1584 some priests from Pont-a-Mousson 
arrived with a band of the newly-founded Jesuits, in their first 
fervour, and were strikingly successful. Members of the historic 
religious orders also came ; notably Scots Benedictines from the 
famous Scottish monasteries in Germany, particularly Ratisbon, 
where that “bonnie fechter” Ninian Winzet was Abbot 
(1577-92). In 1581 the Paris Nuncio was made Ordinary for 
Scotland. 

In 1580 Nicol Burne, Professor of Philosophy in St. Andrews, 
became a Catholic and a vigorous controversialist, boldly 
dedicating to the King (James VI) his disputation with “the 
pretendit ministers of the deformed kirk’. That year he was 
imprisoned in Edinburgh Tolbooth for three months, then 
banished. In 1586-7 the King himself staged a public disputa- 
tion in the capital between ministers and Fr. Gordon, S.J., 
uncle of the Earl of Huntly. In 1589 Johnne Lowrie at the Wast 
Port was convicted of Resetting a Seminary Priest, Mr. Robert 
Bruce; and the Earl of Errol lay prisoner in the Castle “‘for 
Papistrie”’ after the affair of the Spanish Blanks a few years 
later. In 1596 Mary Stuart’s faithful counsellor, John Leslie, 
Bishop of Ross, died in exile; and in 1598 the Scottish clergy 
were subjected to the English Archpriest, Blackwell—under con- 
stant protest. The close of the century was marked by the landing 
of the banished Fr. Gordon, S.J., at Leith on St. Andrew’s Day 
and his dramatic public reappearance at Holyrood demanding 
the resumption of his disputation with the ministers; and by the 
conversion of James VI’s queen, Anne of Denmark. The Pope 





1 Mary Stuart, Fr. Stevenson, S.J. 
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addressed a letter to her in 1605. The Paris Nuncio reported the 













daily arrival of notable Scots converts. a 

The seventeenth century opened with the banishment of an | jche 
Edinburgh advocate, William Barclay, for the crime of hearing } Go. 
Mass; the General Assembly complaining of seamen assisting f and 
Catholic priests; and house-letting to Papists was forbidden. In Pro 
1603 the Catholic cause in Scotland was crippled by the extinc- fF gub. 





tion of the old Hierarchy on the death of Archbishop Beaton in 
France, despite his own efforts to secure a successor. In 1605 an 
illustrious priest-confessor aged ninety-five, Gilbert Brown, the 
last Abbot of New Abbey, was brought prisoner to the Castle; 
seized while still engaged in saving his native Galloway to the 
faith ‘‘and almost the haill south-west parts of Scotland”. He was 
banished. Two years later a priest, William Murdoche, native of 
Dunkeld, stood chained to the Mercat Croce in his vestments 
for two hours, prior to banishment. In 1610 Fr. Robert Creighton, 
S.J., was imprisoned in the Tolbooth for six months, under 
sentence of hanging at the Croce; but reprieved and banished. 
In 1613 a noted Papist at the Netherbow, named Stewart, known 
as ‘James of Jerusalem’’, was banished for persistently hearing 
Mass, together with Fr. Robert Phillope. One of the Masses 
was said by Bishop Leslie’s nephew, Fr. Patrick Anderson, 
S.J., in Patrick Abercrombie’s house beside the burgh burial 
ground. Attendance at Mass cost Johnne Logane, portioner of 
Restalrig, a fine of £1000. 

On 8 December, 1614, Blessed John Ogilvie, S.J., was brought 
from Glasgow to Edinburgh for trial, where he had worked 
previously, visiting Catholic prisoners in the Castle, including his 


































friend Sir James Macdonald. On Christmas Eve he was sent back | Ch 
to Glasgow and martyred there on 10 March, 1615. Several good § et, 
Edinburgh Catholics were convicted for entertaining him and § gy 
Frs. James Moffatt and John Campbell (who had wisely § fro 
changed his name). They were William Sinclair, advocate (a § his 
witness at his early Process) ; Robert Wilkie, embroiderer, in the | Dy 
Canongate; and Robert Cruikshank, stabler, Abbey-yards. § the 
They were reprieved at the gallows-foot, beside the Mercat § 0} 
Croce, to banishment. Inevitably, next year the Faith had so § ch, 
increased that the General Assembly panicked—inadvertently | in 
paying tribute to Catholic women of the city who, under pretext | (Ch 





of schooling, instructed children in the faith. In 1620 Fr. 
Anderson (nephew of Bishop Leslie, educated in Edinburgh) was 
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betrayed to the magistrates, imprisoned for nine months, 
threatened with the torture of the “boots”, but ultimately ban- 
ished. The Kirk had learnt the unwisdom of making martyrs. In 
1623 William Bishop was appointed Vicar Apostolic of England 
and Scotland, the Scots clergy continuing to protest. In 1622 
Propaganda had been founded, showing interest in Scotland and 
subsidizing the missioners. 

A priest, Robert Valens, worked in the city from 1624 to 
1629; and in 1626 Fr. Alexander Robison, S.J., was imprisoned 
in the Tolbooth. An Edinburgh priest, son of James Brown at the 
Netherbow, figured in an Aberdeen priest-hunt in 1628; and a 
year later a ““Test’”? Communion was held at Holyrood to detect 
secret Papists in high places. The heroic recusant Marchioness of 
Abercorn had long been imprisoned in the Tolbooth; and Sir 
John Ogilvy of Craig in the Castle. Another confessor, Andro 
Anderson, in the Tolbooth, for conducting Catholic boys over- 
seas, died there in 1631. Two years later Robert Monteath, 
minister of Duddingstone, became a Catholic and fled to France, 
ending as Canon of Notre-Dame. In 1634 several women recusants, 
mostly wives of Dumfries tradesmen, lay in the Tolbooth; also 
Robert Rig, for being married to a Catholic, Elspet Maxwell, by 
a priest. In that year the Covenanting mania swept Scotland, 
greatly reducing the number of Catholics, the timid falling away. 
In 1641 the seventy-year-old Dowager Marchioness of Huntly 
visited Edinburgh on her way to exile in France for her constant 
faith. In 1642 yet another priest, Fr. Robertson, was brought 
captive to Edinburgh and banished. 

A new epoch dawned for the struggling remnant of the Scottish 
Church when in 1653 the Scottish Mission was at last formally 
established. The first Prefect, William Bellenden, son of a minister, 
student in Edinburgh and Paris (where he was converted), came 
from the Scots College, Rome. He made many converts, including 
his brother (a Covenanting Major), an apostate priest, and the 
Duke of Gordon. This great priest organized the Mission, securing 
the clergy a small pension from Rome. From 1678-82 Edinburgh’s 
sole priest was Mr. Whytford; but the second Prefect, Mr. Win- 
chester, witnessed the extraordinary renascence of the faith there 
in the short reign of Catholic James VII. He became Dean of the 
Chapel Royal at Holyrood, staffed by seculars and Jesuits; 8000 
crowns were spent on its redecoration. Sermons and schools 
provided crowds with instruction, Jesuits walked abroad 
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in clerical dress, and the project of having a Bishop was 
revived, against the judgement of many priests; while the city 
pulpits thundered denunciations savage with fear of a reversal of 
power. The climax came suddenly, in December 1688, when the 
mob and Town Guard sacked the Chapel Royal and Catholic 
houses. A brave and distinguished priest, Mr. David Burnet, sacri- 
ficed all his own possessions by rushing to the Chapel and saving 
the more precious vessels, with which he made a hair-breadth 
escape north, warning the clergy en route. Several of these 
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treasures are still used in Edinburgh, at St. Margaret’s Convent. § of a: 
A prisoner lay in the Castle in 1689, however, a convert } <ixte 
named Thomas Nicolson, in whose person the Scots once more J year 
received a Bishop in 1695. Four years later he accompanied to | Fi; 
Edinburgh that renowned priest-historian Thomas Innes—“a | Ord 
perfect saint and a most learned man”*—who calmly studied in ] resi 
the Advocates’ Library. In 1706 a Coadjutor was consecrated: | for . 
Bishop Gordon, founder of a native seminary at Morar, transferred | mid 
to Scalan in 1714. His Coadjutor, Bishop Wallace, a convert juto 
Episcopalian minister, was consecrated in Edinburgh in 1720; and | On 
the first Vicar Apostolic of the Highlands, Bishop Hugh Mac- | the 
donald, in 1731. One of the city’s greatest sons, James Carnegy, } eas; 
whose father (related to the Earl of Southesk) was a Writer to the 
Signet there, spent most of his long priestly life in Edinburgh as | jan, 
chaplain to the Duchess of Gordon—no sinecure, as she insisted } 400 
on a late Mass, entailing his daily fast till one o’clock. “Though | Ga, 
constantly hunted he was never caught’’,? frequently changing his | sj, 
lodgings, sometimes only going out at night. He flatly refused a | fr, 
mitre, despite pressure from King James, and died in Edinburgh (alt 
in 1735. “His life was practically the history of the Mission in his | g : 
time.”* From 1741 the city was the headquarters of Bishop | ca, 
Gordon’s Coadjutor, Alexander Smith, where he was consecrated [| ch; 
in 1735. In 1754 he ordained a priest, John Gordon, from Scalan, | gus 
at Robinson’s Land in Blackfriars Wynd. His own Coadjutor, | fo 
Bishop Grant, was consecrated there in 1755. A relative of Bishop | pj, 
Gordon, Peter Leith, served Edinburgh Catholics in hiding and | py 
great poverty after a raid on the Duchess of Gordon’s house in [| to 
1722 when Bishop Wallace was seized. In 1764 George Gordon | Bo 
took charge of the Edinburgh mission, numbering 2000 souls, | jo 
attended by one secular and two Jesuits. George Duncan, son of } pis 
an Edinburgh merchant, came to assist him in 1752. Alexander | no 





1 MS. Memoir, Blairs. ® Ibid. 3 Ibid. 
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Gordon, who rebuilt Scalan in stone and lime, was stationed in 
Edinburgh in 1741, later becoming interested in a young convert 
named George Hay. In 1766 the new Procurator, Charles Cruik- 
shank, was living in Chalmers Close. When in 1779 the Canongate 
Chapel was burnt in anti-Popery riots, the only priest who 
managed to remain hidden in Edinburgh was an aged retired 
Highlander, Allan Macdonald, who with Aineas MacGillivray 
had ridden into England with Prince Charlie as chaplains. 

The last heroic figure of that era was George Hay, convert son 
of an Edinburgh Writer to the Signet. As a medical student of 
sixteen he accompanied the Prince’s army to Derby, and three 
years later was received into the Church by Fr. Seton, S.J., in 
Edinburgh, subsequently going to the Scots College in Rome. 
Ordained in 1758, he became pastor of his native city in 1767, 
residing in Chalmers Close, and soon effected Bishop Smith’s plan 
for a new chapel; a house, Robinson’s Land, was bought in the 
middle of Blackfriars Wynd. In 1769 he was consecrated Coad- 
jutor to Bishop Grant at Scalan, continuing to live in Edinburgh. 
On the suppression of the Jesuits in 1773 he personally received 
the submission of the Provincial and Fr. Duguid in Edinburgh, 
easing the occasion by a tea-party. 

In 1777 the census showed the influx of persecuted. High- 
landers to the towns; the Edinburgh congregation increased by 
400, necessitating a second chapel, in Leith Wynd, under a young 
Gaelic-speaking priest, Robert Menzies. A distinguished Judge, 
Sir John Dalrymple, and Bishop Hay were prime movers in the 
first Catholic Relief Bill of 1778; but Scotland failed to benefit 
(although the Lord Advocate, Henry Dundas, willingly undertook 
to introduce a Scottish Bill), owing to the Presbyterian uproar 
caused by the English Bill. In January 1779 the new house and 
chapel in Leith Wynd were burnt by a riotous mob, with the 
suspected connivance of the civic authorities. Bishop Hay returned 
from London to find crowded streets, and an old woman near 
Blackfriars Wynd answered his amazed enquiry: “‘O sir, we are 
burning the Popish chapel, and we only wish we had the Bishop 
to throw into the fire.”” He made a rapid detour to the Castle. 
Both chapels, and houses, were attacked, and the library of 
10,000 volumes laboriously acquired by his predecessors burnt, 
his papers fortunately escaping. But the outrage brought him much 
non-Catholic sympathy and a swift note from Sir John Dalrymple: 
“Have no fear at all; everything will turn out to your advantage. 
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I will come and see you. If you want money I will send you 
some,” adding that the Duke of Buccleuch “‘ventured his life, 
over and over again, to save your house and your people”. By 
August the chapel and house in fashionable Blackfriars Wynd 
were reopened, but “The Catholics of Scotland were now in a 
worse position than they had been in for thirty years, after all that 
they had done towards promoting the relief of their brethen in 
England and Ireland,”! the clergy unable to venture out until 
night-time. Ultimately the Bishop obtained some inadequate com- 
pensation, an effectual deterrent to the city magistrates thereafter ; 
and in 1780secured his greatest friend, John Geddes, as Coadjutor, 
genial, sociable though hard-working, his perfect complement anda 
powerful influence among non-Catholics. That autumn the clergy 
meeting unanimously accepted Bishop Hay’s proposal of public 
prayers for the reigning dynasty, the traditional Catholic Stuart 
cause being no longer practicable. Mr. Menzies, the Gaelic pastor, 
opened a small school at trifling rates, so successful that a large 
one was planned a few years later. 

Bishop Geddes, then ill with overwork, was the pioneer of the 
Scottish Catholic Relief Bill, only achieved in 1793; and Bishop 
Hay employed some of the French refugee clergy. The death of 
his Coadjutor in 1799 severed a friendship of forty-seven years. 
Bishop Hay’s eventide was spent among the students, transferred 
from Scalan, at Aquhorties, where he died in 1811. 

His successor, Bishop Cameron, belonged to the transition to 
the New Town, choosing a fashionable part for the erection of a 
worthy church in Broughton Street, St. Mary’s, opened in 1814. 
A year later he obtained Mr. Paterson as Coadjutor. His own burial 
before the altar in 1828 was the first solemn public Catholic funeral 
in the city since the Reformation. His successor, Bishop Paterson, 
witnessed Catholic Emancipation in 1829. Three years later his 
lying-in-state was attended by the exiled King of France, Charles 
X, then living at Holyrood; his funeral attended by Cardinal 
Latil and two Bishops. His successor, Andrew Carruthers, used a 
bequest of that great Catholic, Menzies of Pitfodels, to build the 
fine church of St. Patrick (twice enlarged since), near the historic 
Blackfriars Wynd in 1834. 

The final triumph of emancipation in Edinburgh was the 
restoration of religious life to Scotland when in 1835 St. Mar- 
garet’s Convent was opened by a small community of French 


1 The Catholics of Scotland, Rev. Eneas McDonell Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., p. 331- 
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Ursuline nuns ; the first of them a convert, Miss Trail, a minister’s 
daughter. This achievement was due to Mr. Gillis, who became 
Coadjutor three years later. 

Solemn Vespers had for some time been sung at St. Mary’s, 
the Bishop or his Coadjutor pontificated there every Sunday, and 
in addition to “‘a very competent choir” special courses of sermons 
combined to fill the pro-cathedral. Good works multiplied— 
including a foundation from St. Margaret’s Convent in the old town 
—the S.V.P. and other Guilds, and a Catholic Magazine was 
published. Bishop Gillis enlarged and improved the pro-cathedral 
and clergy-house extensively. A splendid monstrance was given 
by the exiled Charles X to mark the Duc de Bordeaux’s first 
Communion. In later life this young man revisited the city where 
he had been educated, holding a levee at St. Margaret’s Convent, 
where the aged Mother Agnes Xavier (Miss Trail) was presented 
to him. In 1842 a noted convert, ‘‘Mrs. Colonel Hutchinson’’, ob- 
tained from Gregory XVI the relics of St. Crescentia, Virgin and 
Martyr, for the convent; Bishop Gillis subsequently securing it 
a relic of St. Margaret, once again venerated in her own city. 

In 1864 Edinburgh-born Bishop John Strain, the last Vicar 
Apostolic of the Eastern District, succeeded, and became the first 
Archbishop of St. Andrews and Edinburgh when, in 1878, the 
Catholic revival was crowned by the restoration of the Scottish 
Hierarchy. The subsequent progress of the Church in Edinburgh 
is summarized in the Catholic Directory (published since 1828) by 
heartening statistics. In 1935 Scotland’s first Eucharistic Congress 
was held in the city ; and to the sudden flare of belated persecution 
then aroused by a notorious local agitator, an expert observer 
ascribes the growth of a new spirit of unified solidarity in Edin- 
burgh Catholicism. Perhaps the most significant developments are 
the progress of the Retreat movement in two Edinburgh con- 
vents, and the opening of the Cause of that holy little working 
girl, Margaret Sinclair, who left her home in the historically 
Catholic Blackfriars Wynd to become a Poor Clare, dying in 1925. 
It is a happy fact that this year the golden jubilee of the 
enlargement of St. Mary’s Cathedral (redecorated before the 
last war) coincides with the sacerdotal jubilee of the present 
Archbishop, worthy successor of heroic pastors, to whom all 
Scots Catholics! unite in wishing Ad multos annos. 

Nort MacponaLtp WILBY 
1 And English Catholics as well.—[Eprror]. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF CATHOLIC FRANCE 


NE’S first impressions are usually visual and frequently 

concerned with trivialities. My own first impression of French 
post-war Catholicism was of this kind. The younger priests and 
ecclesiastical students—and many of the older ones too—have 
given up wearing the chapeau de curé and have taken to the beret. 
That, at least, was the most vivid impression made on my mind 
as I walked along the arrival platform at the Gare St. Lazare 
last May and was welcomed by friends whom I had not seen since 
the late ’twenties. Another trivial, yet possibly interesting, detail 
was the use of electric light for the Sanctuary lamp in almost 
all churches and chapels, and the general permission to celebrate 
Mass with only one candle. 

Are there changes going on in French Catholicism? There 
is, I think, little doubt about it. And they are important changes 
which may have a permanent effect on the life of Europe. The f 
most obvious evidence is the emergence in political life of the 
M.R.P., the Catholic Party of the left, whose leader, M. Georges 
Bidault, is now the French Premier and whose representation 
in the present Constituent Assembly is the largest in France. 
The tradition of the Catholic attitude in French politics has 
undergone a tremendous change since 1939. The old attitude 
of hostility to the Republic, the determination not to be sullied 
by the dirty game of politics, but to keep out of public life, has 
gone. Catholics who have been brought up on the encyclicals of 
Leo XIII and Pius XI, who have heard of the call to the ralliement 
and the pleas addressed by Leo XIII to the French clergy and 
Cardinals in 1892 to support the Republic, have put into practice 
the teaching and the exhortations of the Papacy, and are begin- 
ning to take control of public life in France, not in the name of 
reaction and an effete monarchism, but in the name of a sane 
sociology based on the traditional teaching of the Catholic Church. 
It is too early, yet, to say what will come out of this change. 
There will be bitter Communist opposition, spoiling tactics of 
all kinds, but if the French Catholics will only realize both their 
potentialities and their opportunity we may yet see France as the 
Christian bulwark driving back the menace from the East. In 
different historical circumstances 1946 may yet repeat 732, 
and the elections of June 1945 may be yet another Tours. 
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It is not so very long ago that a distinguished Civil Servant 
in this country, a model of a Catholic “back-room boy”, showed 
me a copy of Mgr. Cronin’s Primer of the Principles of Social Science, 
which his daughter was studying at that time, at the convent 
where she was at school. He remarked on the girl’s keenness for 
the subject, and suggested with an undertone of seriousness 
that here was the true way of righting the wrongs of the world. 
“What,” he said, “is going to happen to the world when boys 
and girls brought up on this stuff, and really keen on it, are let 
loose in civic life?’ That, it seems to me, is what is happening in 
France. The J.O.C. the J.E.C., the J.A.C.—all the Jeunesse 
Chrétienne movement has in the course of the war come of age; 
and its principles are now being put into operation by mature 
men and women. Here, as many see it, is an example for, and a 
promise to, the world. 

This is perhaps the brightest side, at least externally. The 
black market shows the other side of French life: an absence 
of social sense or social responsibility. Bruce Marshall’s Yellow 
Tapers for Paris has pages in it which are as true today as they 
were before the German invasion. There is a sense of sauve quz 
peut and devil take the hindmost, in the pursuit of provisions 
as also in getting money safely out of France, if at all possible. 
One has the impression that if the black market could be checked 
there would be little or no starvation in the country. 

But to come back to specifically Catholic impressions. The 
youth movements have a spiritual aspect which is different from 
the old French tradition. Perhaps it is the inevitable Catholic 
reflection of urbanized society and mass-consciousness. There 
is, so far as one can judge from the surface, a tendency, possibly 
exaggerated, to attach great importance to mass movements, 
mass demonstrations and mass prayer. 

I was fortunate in being able to assist at two such demon- 
strations last May, and the impressions they made may be worth 
recalling. The first was on the occasion of the tenth anniversary 
of the foundation of the J.I.C.F. (Jeunesse Indépendante Chrétienne 
Frangaise), the Catholic Action Group which works among the 
French girls of the upper classes, and to which the Young Christian 
Groups correspond in this country. The Anniversary Congress 
took place during Easter week, and one of the highlights of the 
meeting was to be an open-air Mass in the Jardins de Chaillot 
on the Wednesday evening. Through Communist agitation, the 
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Mass was banned by the Minister of the Interior and was switched 
by the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris to Notre-Dame, where he f 
himself sang the solemn Pontifical Mass at 5 p.m. on the 
Wednesday. There was, at first, nothing unusual in the Mass. 
Dense crowds of girls from all over France, beautiful singing, 
directions and commentary by loudspeaker were not unusual. 
The Offertory, however, saw an incident which was both signifi- 
cant and inspiring. Up the great nave of Notre-Dame advanced 
over thirty priests carrying ciboria filled with the altar-breads to 
be consecrated for the distribution of Holy Communion. The 
loudspeaker commented aptly on this procession of offertory 
from the midst of the congregation. Behind the clergy followed 
four girls, who came to lay on the altar an offering of jewels which 
had been collected for the occasion and were to be sent to Rome 
to be set in chalices which were to go to foreign missions. Again 
the loudspeaker commented on the Universality of the Church 
and the fertility of sacrifice. This was an echo of pre-war France 
sounding in a different setting. 

The most moving moment, however, was the Communion. 
I suppose to the French, who have grown accustomed to mass 
Catholic manifestations, there was nothing unusual in what 
happened. To the visitor from England, where our mass Catholic 
activities are few and far between, there was something intensely 
moving in the radiation of the thirty chaplains from the altar, 
each with a ciborium, to different points of the Cathedral, and 
the simultaneous distribution of the Bread of Life to thousands 
of Communicants, who simply went to the Priest nearest to them, 
knelt on the floor in a circle round him, received the Body of 
Christ, and returned with quiet recollection to their places. 
There was in this unrehearsed outspreading distribution of the 
Sacrament of Life a visible demonstration of the deepest meaning 
of Holy Communion. Here was a living commentary on unus 
pants et unum corpus multi sumus. Such at least was my impression 
as I pushed my way out of the Cathedral into the bright evening, 
while the girls in almost every corner and cranny knelt in thanks- 
giving as the Mass drew to a close. 

But there was another side to this mass demonstration which 
I was to see a few days later. It was the first Sunday of May, 
the anniversary of La Libération, and the Feast of St. Joan of Arc. 
I was fortunate enough to be invited to the Parc des Princes, 
the big stadium on the edge of Paris where cycle races and 
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football matches are held. Early on this Sunday morning the great 
bowl of the stadium, under the stands and along the end terraces, 
was being filled by young boys and girls, scouts and guides, 
patronages and cercles of all kinds belonging to all the Youth 
Movements of Paris. In the middle of the playing-pitch a great 
Cross had been set up over a long and simple altar where the 
Cardinal Archbishop was to say Mass. I assembled with the 
rest of the clergy in the competitors’ dressing-rooms behind the 
stands, and, each carrying a ciborium, we went in procession 
more than sixty strong out into the playing-field. There we 
formed a wide circle round the altar, and in the presence of some 
50,000 boys and girls of all ages the Cardinal said Mass. It was 
not inappropriate that M. Georges Bidault, together with 
M. Edmond Michelet, the French War Minister, and his family, 
were in the grandstand, for these two, as many other members 
of the M.R.P., are the embodiment of the ideal of Catholic Action, 
and the fruit of this action in the resistance movements during 
the years of occupation. Together with the thousands of boys 
and girls who would be the French Catholic citizens of tomorrow, 
these two Ministers of State knelt to receive Holy Communion 
as they had followed the liturgy of the Mass. Here again, to 
the visitor from abroad after the long night of occupation, was a 
new light in French political life and a new hope for the future. 
One thought of Gambetta, Combes, Waldeck-Rousseau and the 
traditional anti-clericalism. It was the Jesuit Pére Riquet, whom 
many English Catholics met at Beaumont last summer at the 
Newman Centenary celebrations, who preached to the great 
assembly. His sermon was based on the lesson of Jeanne d’Arc, 
and again it was appropriate that he should be there. For Pére 
Riquet is in many ways the symbol and the mouthpiece of the 
French prisoners and deportees; and when he himself first 
arrived at the prison camp at Mauthausen it was a layman who, 
in secret, first brought him Holy Communion—the same Edmond 
Michelet who was now looking down on him from the grand- 
stand of the Parc des Princes. 

The arrangements for the distribution of Holy Communion 
were similar to those which I had seen at Notre-Dame; but this 
time I was privileged to be more than a spectator. I was one of 
the sixty or more priests who went from the altar, each with a 
scout as server, to every part of the great arena to distribute 
Holy Communion to the rows and rows of kneeling boys and girls. 

Vol. xxvi i 
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I suppose 15,000 to 20,000 communions must have been distributed 
to that throng. 

Are these mass demonstrations always a good thing? The 
older men among the French clergy show some signs of doubt. 
They suspect that the glamour and attraction of mass parades, 
uniforms, banners and flags have more appeal than religion, and 
that in the minds of the boys and girls the latter may be easily 
secondary to the former. They fear that there may be insufficient 
personal and individual conviction among the young people 
who tend to need the excitement and attraction of the crowd to 
support them. The enthusiasts for Catholic Action deny this. 
Their scoutmasters and group leaders, they argue, have done 
a marvellous work in reviving this Catholic energy among the 
ordinary French boys and girls, and they have no doubt that 
the fruits will be permanent. They have at the very least the 
M.R.P. to justify them; and the Jeunesse movements of all 
kinds are strongly established with the approbation and support 
of the hierarchy. 

It is difficult for a visitor to take sides in these discussions; 
it is perhaps more useful to record facts. The way assistance at 
Mass was arranged at the Parc des Princes is a case in point. 
It was a low Mass, with no singing. Next to the altar was a 
microphone at a simple desk. Here was installed an older scout, 
the prayer-leader—le Lecteur. Everybody was presented with a 
copy of the prayers of the Mass, which were quite different 
from what I had expected, and were concerned more with the 
congregation than with the liturgy of the Sacrifice. There was a 
certain subjective note running through them which seemed 
foreign to the objective tranquillity of the Latin liturgy. It would 
be too long to go through the whole Mass, but here, as a speci- 
men, is the page of the programme concerned with the Offertory. 
As the celebrant finished the Credo the flags of the different 
groups came out from the touchline towards the altar at the 
centre of the field; and the following species of loudspeaker 
dialogue took place. 


The Reader: Here come the flags of our different groups, 
emblem of youth which suffers and fights. They are 
going to be drawn up round the altar and in an act 
of total submission will be placed at the feet of the 
suffering Christ, with Whom we are going to offer 
ourselves to God the Father. 
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All our youth, fighting for the liberation of the world, 
we offer to You, O Lord. 

All: We offer it to You, O Lord. 

The Reader: All the youth of Paris, of the schools, the faculties, 
the offices, the factories, the workshops; all youth, 
suffering in soul and body, we offer to You, O Lord. 

All: We offer to You, O Lord. 

The Reader: All the martyrs of the youth of Paris, those of the 
barricades, of the Maquis, of the barbed wire, of the 
prisons, of the torture chambers, all those, whoever 
they may be, believers or unbelievers, who have 
presented their young breasts to the enemy, that France 
may live, we offer them to You, O Lord. 

All: We offer them to You, O Lord. 


How much of this is really healthy, how much is merely the 
mood of the moment, the seeking of self-expression and self- 
confidence after the tragedy of occupation, it is difficult to 
assess. How much of the exaltation and emotionalism will pass 
as France finds herself again remains to be seen. Certainly the 
situation offers confused if promising signs. 

One ought to add a word or two in a very summary fashion 
with regard to Catholic intellectual activity during the war. 
In spite of all the difficulties of occupation, publication of the 
great French Catholic undertakings has continued—usually at 
a much slower rate than in the easy days of peace. For all prac- 
tical purposes the Magenot-Vacant Dictionnaire de Théologie 
Catholique is completed, though there is now talk, inevitably, of 
supplementary volumes, and revision of some of the earlier 
articles. Fliche and Martin’s Histoire de l’Eglise is running on 
to its ninth volume and drawing towards the climax of the 
Middle Ages. The death last year of Mgr. Victor Martin will 
be a sad loss to the undertaking, especially as he had planned 
to co-operate in two of the later volumes in the series on the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and the French Revolu- 
tion. The collection Unam Sanctam, of which perhaps the best 
remembered book in this country is Pére Congar’s Chrétiens 
Désunis, has had recent additions in M. J. Leclercq’s study of 
the theology of the Church La Vie du Christ dans son Eglise, and 
another study from the indefatigable pen of M. Gustave Bardy, 
La Théologie de ’Eglise de Saint Clement de Rome a Saint Irénée, an 
important book which merits further attention in this country. 
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Another interesting group of publications comes from the Jesuit 
Scholasticate of Lyons-Fourviére, where Pére Jean Daniélou 
and Pére Henri de Lubac have won high praise for their studies 
in historical theology, notably the former’s Platonisme et Théologie 
Mystique and the latter’s Corpus Mysticum, a study of the eucharistic 
theology of the Middle Ages. 

Quite naturally much has been written in the realm of 
sociology and the history of political ideas. M. Jean Dabin, a 
Louvain professor of the Faculté de Droit, has published an 
important study entitled Doctrine Générale de l’Etat, in which 
he not only analyses the various theories on the origin and 
functions of the State, but gives a luminous criticism of them, 
based on sound Thomist principles. Another remarkable work, 
of Canadian origin, though published in Paris, is L’Humanisme 
Politique de St. Thomas, by L. Lachance, who is perhaps better 
known for his earlier work from Montreal entitled Le Concept 
de Droit selon Aristote et St. Thomas. But perhaps the most out- 
standing work in this context is the continuation by M. Georges 
de Lagarde of his fascinating and gradually expanding study 
on La Naissance de Esprit Laique au Declin du Moyen Age. The 
first two volumes had already appeared before the war, and a 
third on the teaching of William of Occam was announced by 
the author. In 1942 two volumes in fact appeared, and it is diffi- 
cult to know which is the more important. The first (Volume III 
in the series) is entitled Secteur Social de la Scholastique, and is a 
magnificent review of the origins of Catholic social philosophy 
in the thirteenth century, with chapters on the sociology of 
St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure, on the changes in emphasis 
produced by the successors of St. Thomas, on the work of the 
Oxford Franciscans, of Duns Scotus in particular, and the 
preparation of the way for Occam. Here is a masterly survey of 
a current of ideas which was to do so much to underscour the 
massive buttress of the mediaeval unity, and to prepare for the 
disintegration of Christendom in the sixteenth century. In the 
fourth volume (Ockham et Son Temps) M. de Lagarde not only 
situates Occam in this stream of ideas, but indicates the historical 
context in which these ideas were effective: the growing indepen- 
dence of the smaller corporations, the conception of society as 
communitas communitatum, with the inevitable relegation of the 
Church to a position in civil life on a level with the other “‘estates’’, 
and already a foretaste of a lay and secularist organization of 
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social life. M. de Lagarde has promised that two further volumes 
in this fascinating survey will be published in the course of the 
current year; and there is no doubt that students of history and 
political ideas will await them with intense interest. 

Meanwhile M. Gilson’s fourth edition of Le Thomisme has 
made its appearance, and has been subjected to the usual chorus 
of both praise and criticism. 

A word ought to be said about the revival of Augustinian 
studies in France. Here the work of Pére Fulbert Cayré, A.A., and 
the Bibliotheque Augustinienne is bearing fruit. The undertaking has 
in view the translation and publication of the more important 
works of the African Doctor, and seven or eight have already 
appeared. At the same time a new review L’ Année Théologique 
has been started, together with a programme of smaller booklets 
whose purpose is to relate the teaching of St. Augustine to the 
problems of today, to the needs of Catholic Action and the 
apostolate. There are wide possibilities in this movement of 
ideas. For the emphasis today in France is on Charity more 
than on Truth; and St. Augustine is par excellence the Doctor of 
Charity. 

It is on this note that these random impressions should end. 
This movement @ la Verité par la Charité has within itself a con- 
quering power. It is the appeal to the God of Love. As the 
youngsters sang when they were leaving the Parc des Princes: 


Préts a servir, a souffrir 
Nous serons des militants, 
Des conquérants ; 

Préts 4 mourir, 

Nous saurons porter 
Dans la chrétienté 

Une juste charité. 


In that spirit France will find herself again. 
ANDREW Beck, A.A. 
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SACERDOTES EJUS INDUAM SALUTARI 


HE ideas of grace and priesthood are closely linked in the 

wisdom of sacramental significance and in the designs of 
the Holy Ghost. Using the word “natural” in a loose and un- 
theological sense, one might say that it is a natural thing for a 
priest to be holy: “‘therefore’’, says St. Paul, “receiving an irre- 
vocable kingdom we have grace, whereby let us serve, pleasing 
God with fear and reverence’’.t Can we not go further and claim 
that normally the works of the priesthood are the infallible means 
of sanctification for the Catholic priest; that in the ordinary 
operations of Divine providence we can expect the loyal and 
sincere exercise of our ministry to sanctify us and make us 
pleasing to God. “For God is not unjust that He should forget 
your works and the love which you have shown in His name, 
you who have ministered and do minister to the saints.”* Have 
we not received the testimony of the Master whom we taste and 
touch and handle : “For them do I sanctify myself that they may 
be sanctified in truth.” 

Yet it is not for ourselves alone that He sanctifies us: it is not 
for our own good exclusively that the power of Christ has charged 
the faculties of our minds with His own sanctifying causality. 
Our priesthood is an instrument, and the character of Christ 
has been imprinted on us, the grace of Order has been given to us, 
not principally that we may be made holy, but that other men 
may be sanctified through us.4 

The fact of our complete instrumental dedication; the 
stupendous identification of the instrumental man with the causal 
Christ, clothes our priesthood with supernatural majesty and has 
led all writers from the Fathers down to the present day to exalt 
in the highest possible terms the Christlike sacrificial eminence 
of the priestly state ; yet it is just the thought of this very eminence 
which sometimes depresses our minds almost beyond bearing. 
We have given ourselves so completely; in return we have been 
filled with Christ’s power and grace. There are and have been 
so many millions of us since the Apostles, carrying on the work 
of Redemption, pouring out on the world the life-giving waters 
of spiritual life: and how ridiculously poor the results seem to be, 


1 Heb. xii, 28. 2 Heb. vi, 10. 3 St. John xvii, 19. 
4 St. Th. Suppl., III,"xxxiv,'1 ; xxxv, 1, ad 1. 
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how infinitesimal the effects of our Godlike powers! The words 
of a Churchill could sweep forty million men and women into 
an agony of self-sacrifice, of devotion and of back-breaking toil. 
The words of a Hitler could send millions to die willingly for 
his desperate cause. And we, other Christs, the multitude of the 
supernatural priesthood through twenty centuries—we have 
laboured all night and have caught very little. There are so 
many of us in this country, ten, twenty, thirty or more years 
ordained; there are our brethren living and working as instru- 
ments of Christ in France, Italy, America, and throughout the 
world: and yet, despite our instrumental work in the hands of 
Christ, despite our holiness—and whatever we may think of 
ourselves or of this or that individual we know that the priesthood 
is holy—despite it all we have to look with bitter sinking of the 
spirit upon so many thousands of lapsed Catholics, so many 
thousands of careless and indifferent Catholics; we have to 
look with utter anguish of soul upon the millions and millions 
of the unheeding heathen who neither know nor care for God and 
His Christ. We have piped but men will not dance. 

Some years ago in a remote part of the Highlands a priest, 
whose pastoral cure included several hundred deer, a few thousand 
grouse and about half a dozen crofter familes, was asked by a 
friend how on earth he managed to keep himself occupied. He 
answered : “I’m the only one here doing anything, I say Mass.” 
He said this jokingly, but he spoke truth. The Catholic priesthood 
is doing the most important work in the world. It is a profound 
truth that the Catholic priest is the only man really doing 
anything. The priest is ordained for men in the things which 
appertain to God. Paradoxically, in his selflessness, in his complete 
giving of his life to be an instrument in the hands of the Instru- 
ment joined to the Godhead, he is the most important man on 
earth today. Scientists have given the world command over the 
inner forces of nature; artists manipulate sound and colour and 
form into lasting fabrics of beauty; great generals lead nations to 
stupendous conquests and victories; Catholic priests give Christ 
to the world and the world to Christ. The rest is an unsubstantial 
pageant, ‘‘the stuff that dreams are made on”. 

The priest gives reality: the Catholic priesthood alone gives 
reality and truth to the world. The voice of the Catholic priest- 
hood is the only voice which can say to the erring, bewildered 
multitudes of mankind: “You are not come to a mountain that 
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might be touched or a burning fire and whirlwind, darkness 
and storm, but you are come to Mount Sion, to the city of 
the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to the company of 
many thousands of angels.’’4 

Ina world {where the human mind is adrift, where fear is 
dominant, where men seem half crazed at the lack of reason 
in the structure of society, at the absence of purpose in their 
lives; in a world where human beings are willing to surrender 
the dignity and independence of their manhood to anyone who 
can suggest the shadow of a plan to make life rational or offer 
the appearances of security and peace:? in such a world the 
Catholic priesthood is the most important factor for the healthy 
functioning of the human race and for the future of civilized 
society. What is the Catholic priest doing for humanity? Who 
else, in the last analysis, is doing anything for humanity? The 
Catholic priest as the instrument of Christ the High Priest restores 
to man his title in the hierarchy of the universe, “Dresses his 
days to a dexterous and starlight order’’, and justifies humanity 
before the face of God. 

The human race exists to serve and give glory to God. The 
human race has one true line of development, one only valid 
evolution to hope for, and that is to grow into the fullness of the 
Body of Christ; and in the present order of Providence, in the 
present decrees of God’s will, it is through and by the Catholic 
priesthood that the human race serves God adequately and 
glorifies Him effectively. It is through the operation of the Catholic 
priesthood that the human race, integrated in Christ, achieves 
its rational order, finds its security, and comes to the Father 
doing the work of Christ. 

The priest is therefore a public man, a man whose life and 
whose duty are given to others: he is the public servant par 
excellence, the “‘servus servorum Dei’. Kings and _ presidents, 
judges and politicians are public men, but their public positions 
are narrowed to the limits of the society which they serve; their 
writs run in restricted compartments of men’s lives; their au- 
thority and responsibility are of a low order adhering closely 
to the surface of the earth and working under the strict controls 
of ignorance and death. The Catholic priest is the servant of 
Wisdom and Life. He stands as mediator, not between men of 


1 Hebrews, xii, 18. \ 
2 Cf. Drucker, The End of Economic Man, chap. 3, ‘“The Return of the Demons”. 
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the same society only, or between state and state, but between 
the human race and God. The priest stands on the frontiers of 
time and eternity, bringing the homage and reverence of all 
temporal beings into the courts of God, imposing the complete 
plan of God on the thoughts and works of men, and organizing 
the scattered complexities of human existence into the balanced 
synthesis of Divine love. The priest is a witness to the super- 
natural kingdom of God’s sanctity and to the life of grace, and 
thus it is his task to bring order into the chaos of a sin-shaken 
world by imposing on it the directives of the Divine intelligence 
and the Divine will. The priest gives form to men’s minds and 
to civil societies by enabling mankind to achieve the purpose of 
all created being; the priest clarifies and satisfies the strivings 
of humanity as he orders it in confidence to the final cause of all 
things known and loved in the light of glory. 

The Catholic priest is not a mediator for man only ; his repre- 
sentative capacity cannot be interpreted in purely human terms, 
He is primarily the mediator of God, the legate of God, the 
ambassador of Christ. Standing on the frontiers of time and 
eternity, the priest offers the homage of man to God; he also 
brings down the gift of God to man. The priest is the sacrament 
of Christ. Not only does he utter God’s answer to the questions 
of humanity—the answer which is Christ—but by reason of his 
priestly power he gives to men the Donum Dei, the grace of 
Jesus Christ, which is life itself. The priest is identified instrumen- 
tally with the Sacred Humanity to adore God and to give grace. 
“T come,” he says in union with his Master, “that they may have 
life and have it more abundantly.” “And of his fullness they all 
receive and grace for grace.’ In Christ, through Christ, with 
Christ, the Catholic priest develops the only civilization worthy 
of the name, which consists in the elimination of the effects of 
sin and the elevation of rational animals to the equality and 
liberty of sons of God; he also furthers the only progress worthy 
of the name, which consists in the rebirth of men by water and 
the Holy Ghost and their growth and perfection in the fullness 
of the Mystical Body. Through, with, in the Catholic priest, 
Christ’s devoted instrument, men begin to live in a manner fitted 
.to those who are images of God and heirs of eternity; to live on 
a level of supernature which is in keeping with the eternal plan 


1 Cf. St. John Chrysostom: Sermon 5 on Isaias vi, 1, cit. by Rev. P. Boyle, C.M., 
St. John Chrysostom on the Priesthood. 
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for beings of intelligence and will in that free life of grace by 
which alone human society can be rationally integrated, by 
which alone mankind can be united as brothers in charity under 
the Fatherhood of God, by which alone the race can shake off 
all external and internal tyrannies and satisfy its yearning for 
order and liberty, for security and peace. “In tempore iracundiae 
factus est reconciliatio.” ‘““We have confidence because of the 
entering into the holies by the blood of Christ, a new and living 
way which He has dedicated for us.’”! 

The Catholic priest who stands as mediator between God 
and humanity, and who acts to the Father and to the human 
race as ‘“‘Vices gerens Christi”, fulfils his public office in three 
ways. Our human priesthood, basing itself on the substantial 
sanctity of the Priestly Christ, administers the sacraments in the 
power of Christ, recites the Office in the name of Christ, and 
celebrates Mass representing before God and man the Sacrifice 
of Christ. Consideration of these three specific functions of our 
vocation must fill our minds with reverence for the splendour 
of our calling and convince us, if such conviction be necessary, 
of the supreme value of our ministry, of the key position which 
we hold in God’s plan for the universe, of the unsurpassable 
importance of our priesthood for the happiness and order of 
mankind, for the true life of humanity. 

The life of the world is Sanctifying Grace; men without 
grace are slaves to tyranny and error ; society without grace is a 
seething mass of conflicting passions, distracted by lust, torn by 
greed, tortured by the cruelty of pride; a world without grace 
would be essential chaos, the temporal prolegomenon to the 
kingdom of hell. And the world receives sanctifying grace through 
the ministrations of the Catholic priest. God’s Providence intends 
that, in the normal course of events, the supernatural life of 
souls will be conveyed to them by the priesthood, by the sacra- 
mental work of sacramental men. When we administer the 
sacraments, those saving signs which contain the grace which 
they make manifest, we act as mediators between God and men ;? 
we are the fathers of men as God is their Father constituting 
them His sons. “‘My little children of whom I am in labour until 
Christ be born in you.’ The life of God in abundance, the 
bestowal of which was the purpose of the Incarnation, is born 
in men’s souls when the sacramental rites are performed by the 


1 Heb. x, 19. 2 St. Th., III, xxvi, 1, ad 1. 3 Gal. iv, 19. 
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priest. The helpless victims of the primal curse are restored by 
Christ to His Father when we say “I baptize’. The prodigal is 
welcomed home to his Father’s house when we say “I absolve”’. 
The Body of Christ, the humanity anointed by the Word, is 
appropriated by the Catholic priest that men may be enlightened 
by the Mind of Christ in truth, that they may be united by the 
love of Christ in charity. The power of the character is given to 
the priest that he may make Christ his own and, saying “This is 
my Body”, represent to mankind the plenitude of Redemption, 
fill their souls with grace and seal them with the pledge of ever- 
lasting union with the Holy Trinity. 

In comparison with our work as priests the value of every 
other work done in the world pales into insignificance. In com- 
parison with the supernatural worth of the sacramental gifts of 
the Catholic priest the plans of man for men are tales told by an 
idiot. Education Bills are enacted to free society from ignorance; 
Social Security schemes are proposed to eliminate want; inter- 
national conferences search desperately for the secrets of security 
and peace. And so the fumbling efforts go on, men labouring for 
the meat that perishes ; the Catholic priest’s plan for the world 
in his gift of sacramental grace overshadows them all as eternity 
overshadows time. Ignorance flees before the sacramental gift 
of Faith in Baptism. Want and misery are dissolved in the charity 
of the Eucharist. Fear is abolished and true security and peace 
are restored by the hope of Penance and of the Last Anointing: 
“The confidence and glory of hope unto the end.”’ What does the 
Catholic priest do for humanity? Who else does anything for 
humanity? Through our ministry the Good Shepherd recovers 
the straying flock ; through our words the Light of the world 
shines out to those lost in darkness ; through our sacerdotal power 
the gift of Divine Love is given to reconcile the aggressive hatreds 
of despair ; through our priesthood the grace of God the Father 
is poured out upon His children by the Sacred Humanity of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ: ““Who of God is made unto us 
wisdom and justice and sanctification and redemption.” 

The second great representative function of the Catholic 
priesthood is the recitation of the Divine Office.? The priest’s 
public position, his pre-eminence in the world, is based upon his 


1T Cor. i, go. 
2 Marmion: Le Christ Idéal du Moine, chap. 13, “L’Opus Dei, Louange Divine”. 
Cf. Cardinal Mercier’s Retreat to His Priests, pp. 262, 263 (Pub. Beyaert, Bruges). 
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power for worship springing from the sacerdotal character and 
directed by the Virtue of Religion. It is through the priestly Order 
that the primary work of the world is done, that work which 
must be done if the human race is not to sever itself from reality 
and truth and, denying the purpose of its existence by apostasy 
from the meaning of life, short-circuit the significant movement 
of the universe. All things rational and irrational are made for 
the glory of God; their first duty is the praise of Him who made 
them, the glorification of God whose goodness drew them out of 
non-being and sustains them in existence. 

The mind of a poet can see the movement of praise, the 
*‘Laudate Dominum”’ of nature, at all times: 


So hills and valleys into singing break 

And though poor stones have neither speech nor tongue, 
While active winds and streams both run and speak, 

Yet stones are deep in admiration. 
Thus praise and prayer here beneath the sun 

Make lesser mornings when the great are done. 


But this is a delight of the imagination; the inanimate world 
needs the lips of man to sum up, to utter, its inarticulate worship. 
Man’s mission in the original plan of God was a sacerdotal one: 
to say to nature “Jubilemus Deo salutare nostro” ; to lift the 
universe to its creator. But sin sabotaged the plan; the ascent of 
being in adoration to its Maker was blocked by the refusal of 
man’s free will to co-operate, and the concept of the world as an 
organism informed by the spirit of praise was lost. ‘““The creature 
was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him 
that made it subject.’’? 

The plan of God has been re-edited in Christ. The Man 
Christ Jesus takes over for fallen man, and the praise of humanity 
is filled with the infinite.® 

From all eternity the Word is the glory of the Father ; He, in 
Himself, expresses the entire perfection of the Father. This is 
absolute praise: the essential glory of God. The Word is a Divine 
Gloria, the personal Gloria in Excelsis Deo. And the Word made 
Flesh is still the eternal glory, but now human nature partici- 
pates: the Venite exultemus Dominum of Christ is shared by 
"2 Vaughan: The Bird. + +*Rom.vii,a.o 


*Cf. J. Perinelle: “Le prétre restaure dans le Christ lordre universel”, Vie 
Spirituelle, June 1931. 
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humanity, and it is uttered, the everlasting psalm of the Word 
is uttered, on the lips of and in the name of the human race. 
The dead world of man and nature comes to life again, in Ipso 
Vita erat, when in its Head it syllables that adoration of God 
whose expression is the purpose of Creation. And this Verbum 
Verbi, the Word of the Word, is spoken also by His spouse the 
Church in her official prayer which is the Opus Dei, the Divine 
Office. So it is that when we as priests recite our Office, when we 
speak to God in the name of the Mystical Body, we share the 
representative function of Christ, our sacerdotal powers and 
graces are invoked, and we go into the presence of the Father as 
ambassadors of Christ and chargés d’ affaires for Christian society. 
Through our minds and in our words nature hails her God. 
Through our minds and in our words human society fulfils the 
end and purpose of its sojourn in the world; for it is not our 
minds and words in their individual weaknesses which are 
borrowed by the world and by human society, but the minds and 
words of representative men speaking in the name of Church 
and sealed into the priestly power of Christ. 

The Divine Office recited by a priest unites the homage of 
all Creatures with the adoration of the Incarnate Word, with 
the infinite Gloria of the Verbum Increatum, and with and in 
Christ offers all things to the Father. 

The supreme work done by the priest for humanity and in 
the name of human society is the Mass. If the task of the priest 
be to worship, to make holy, to be holy; if his function be to 
mediate between God and man, to bring men to God in Christ, 
to bring God to men in Christ; then this task and this function 
are consummated when he is “sacrum faciens”. Here, in the 
Mass, we find the ultimate justification of the sealing of the priest 
for Divine worship; here, in the Mass, the grace behind the oil 
of Order conveyed by the hands of the Bishop finds its goal; 
here, in the Mass, the efficient symbolism, indelibly stamped into 
the powers of our minds, is made clear and explicit. In the Mass, 
when the Alter Christus offers the Sacramentum Christi, when the 
sacramental priest immolates the sacramental Victim, our priest- 
hood is crowned with glory and the identification of Jesus Christ 
with His human instrument is complete. 

The role of the priest in the Mass is complex. Gerit imag- 
inem Christi: he is the priestly Christ, the Christ of the Last 
Supper and Calvary sacramentally re-presented. Gerit personam 
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Ecclesiae: through him the Church, the Mystical Body of Christ, 
links herself to the sacramental oblation of her Head.! The priest 
unites himself with Christ the Victim; with Christ clad sym- 
bolically in the vesture of Passion and Death; and through this 
identification the Mystical Body, typified by its gifts of bread 
and wine which are now the sacramentum tantum, is offered in 
union with the Body slain and the Blood shed and fills up the 
things that are wanting to the Passion of her Head.? 

Yet it is simple. The priest joins the Church and humanity 
to their Head in his supreme action: he joins them to their 
Head in the sublime moment of the unique holocaust com- 
memorated and re-presented under visible signs. And this union 
of the Church with Christ, this recapitulation of the redeemed 
under their Head in the representative image of His Passion, 
Death and Resurrection effected by the Catholic priest, enables 
the Church and humanity to give condign worship to God and 
to expiate sin: in this they achieve their common destiny. 

The priest at Mass whose mind and hands are the instru- 
mental mind and hands of Christ, and in whom as representative 
man the people are united to Christ, draws men into the move- 
ment of love which drew Christ irresistibly to His Father, into 
that movement of love which is the grace of the universe, the 
primum mobile of being. Into that movement of love which 
Dante saw pulsating everlastingly through space, “l’amor che 
move il sole e laltre stelle”, the priest draws the needs of man- 
kind, their hopes and yearnings, their fears, sufferings, sorrows, 
their pitiful approaches to the supernatural life, their desire for 
God, their tragic falls from Him. In the words of St. Ambrose 
he prays, “Receive this sacrifice, O God, for thy holy Church 
and for the people purchased by thy Blood. I bring before thee, 
O Lord, the tribulations of peoples, the dangers which threaten 
the nations, the groans of captives, the misery of orphans, the 
despairs of the weak, the exhaustion of old age, the hopes of 
youth, the vows of virgins, the tears of widows. .. . Turn not thy 
pity from us, for in thy mercies do we trust. Wipe out our iniquity 
and kindle in us the fire of the Holy Spirit. Take away our hearts 
of stone and give us hearts of flesh.” 

1 Council of Trent. “Ab Ecclesia per sacerdotes” not only “in nomine Ecclesiae’. 
Cf. Pius XII, Mystici Corporis Christi, pp. 49-50. Ed. C.T.S. 

2 Cf. St. Augustine, cit. by Dict. De Theol., Vol. XIII, col. 971. Albertus Magnus. 


Ibid., col. 1055. St. Th., III., Q. Ixxxii, Art. 6, ad. Corp. Billot, De Sacramentis, 
Vol. I, p. 583. Jurg, cf. De la Taille: Myst. Fid., chap. 5, Sect. II. 
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In the spirit of the Benedicite, in the words of the commemora- 
tion of all creation, ‘““Per quem haec omnia”, the priest goes 
beyond the needs of men and places the dumb yearnings of the 
entire universe into the hands of its High Priest to go with him 
behind the veil. With Blessed Henry Suso the priest looks at the 
sin-stained face of the globe, at the ravaged continents whose 
innocence is fouled by the malice of centuries of rebellion against 
God, and in his union with Jesus Priest and Victim, in the surety 
of the re-presentation of Calvary on the sacramental altar, in the 
re-offering of Redemption, he says to the world: ‘“Sursum Corda.” 
Yes, the priest at Mass accomplishes the work for which man 
was created, to give a soul to nature and lift it up to God; by 
his hands humanity offers bread and wine, by his lips Christ 
has changed this offering into His Body and Blood. So through 
the Mass of the Catholic priest all humanity and all creation are 
associated with the bloodstained but triumphant return of the 
Incarnate Word to His Father. Through the Mass of the Catholic 
priest the supernatural order of Calvary is imposed on the world, 
and man and nature receive the pledge of that glorious life 
towards which creation irresistibly labours. “Because the creature 
also shall be delivered from the servitude of corruption into the 
liberty of the glory of the children of God.”*! 

The priest is essential to the race and to the world: without 
the Catholic priest, without the sacramental priesthood, there 
could be no sacramental sacrifice; without the Mass man’s lot 
would be dark indeed. 

The Mass is for the Church, of course; its application is 
narrower than that of the Sacrifice of the Cross; but, nevertheless, 
the sacrifice of adoration, thanksgiving, sorrow and petition of 
a human nature united with the Godhead in a Divine Person 
does move continually before the Father through the instrumen- 
tality of men. The race has not abandoned its God, has not aban- 
doned its end, has not lost sight of its purpose in_the universe, 
as long as a single priest stands at the altar to repeat the words 
of the Divine Victim in His memory. As long as there is a Catholic 
priest to stand at the altar, to re-present the sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ, the yearnings of men, their deepest desires, the uttered 
and unuttered longings of the human heart, can still be satisfied. 
As long as there is a Catholic priest to stand at the altar, the 
discontents and dissatisfactions which have led to so many false 


1 Rom. viii, 21. 
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claims and to so many strange schemes for the transformation 
of society, the secular restlessness of heart which has resulted in 
so many blind outbursts of disorder and destruction, can still be 
allayed. As long as there is a Catholic priest to stand at the altar 
of Christ, the search of the oppressed for justice, of the guilty 
for attonement, of the wandering prodigals for their Father, 
of the sick in mind and soul for their healer, of the blind 
and confused for light, the quest of peoples and nations for a 
valid order and for rule in brotherhood and love, can still find 
fulfilment. 

The Catholic priest, sharing the Priesthood of his High Priest, 
acting as the instrument of the Instrument of the Uncreated 
Word, offers to the world the constituent factors, the formative 
elements of true civilization:! Order, if the world adores God 
in Christ’s sacrifice: Justice, if the world recognizes and pays 
its debt of gratitude to God in Christ’s sacrifice: Peace, if the 
world attones for sin in the propitiation of Christ’s sacrifice: 
Botherhood and Love, if the world seeks the gift of the sacrifice, 
the grace of union in the Body of Christ before the eyes of the 
Father which is the Res Tantum of the Eucharist.? 

Weak though we are, compassed with infirmity though we 
are, we Catholic priests are ordained for men in the things that 
appertain to God. The order of Christian civilization is in our 
ministry: and may we not hope that through our ministry, no 
less powerful today than in the past, the bent world may be 
straightened and reorientated to the God of Justice and Charity ; 
may we not hope that through our ministry, in our High Priest, 
the Anima Christi may once more inform the minds of indi- 
viduals and of society. No priest can ever feel depressed at what 
appears ‘to be a lack of result from his endeavours. No priest 
really living his priesthood can feel despondently that his labours 
are fruitless and that his work is a failure. Only by reason of the 
instrumental activity of the Catholic priest bringing God and 
His supernatural life to human beings in the sacraments do man 
and society achieve any true value or lasting significance. Only 
by reason of the instrumental activity of the Catholic priest 
leading human beings to God in the Office and the Mass can man 
and society order their existence to that eternal light wherein 


1 Pius XI: Ad Catholicit Sacerdotii. Ed. C.T.S 


18. 
2 Cf. De la Taille, loc. cit. St. Th., III, Q. bowii, Art. 6, ad Corp. Q. Ixxx, Art. 4, 
ad Corp. 
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| all intellectual striving ceases and in which lies the goal of all 
desire. 

Humanly speaking, the future is dark: even disaster and 
suffering seem merely to close men’s minds and hearts to the 
truth and love of Christ’s teaching and to fasten their desires 
more firmly on the desperate substitutes offered in mockery of 
God by the rulers of the world of this darkness, the spirits of 
wickedness in high places. But He is faithful that has promised. 
We have the assurance of the statement made by Jesus Christ to 
His Father when He ordained His first priests: ‘““The glory that 
Thou hast given to me, I have given to them.” 

After all, was it not one of the angels of disaster, one of the 
seven angels who had the vials full of the last plagues, who 
showed to St. John in the Apocalypse “‘a river of water of life, 
clear as crystal, proceeding from the throne of God and the 
Lamb, and on both sides of the river was the tree of life bearing 
twelve fruits, and the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the 
nations” (xxii, I, 2). 


G. J. SHANNON, C.M. 


SAINT VINCENT DE PAUL AND THE 
SOCIAL WORKER 


T might come as a shock to the stream-lined products of our 

modern social science schools and university faculties to be 
told that the foundations of their work were laid in the seventeenth 
century, in France, by the son of a peasant. It might shock them 
still more to be told that their spiritual ancestor was a saint of the 
Catholic Church. But, whether it shocked them or not, it would 
be true. Even those of us who know it to be true cannot but be 
amazed to realize the comprehensive nature of the pioneer work 
of St. Vincent de Paul: sick-visiting, poor people’s dispensaries, 
hospital nursing, poor relief, and innumerable other works for 





1 Cf. Dante: Paradiso, XX XIII, L. 46-8: 
Ed io ch’al fine di tutti i disii 
m’appropinquava, si com’io dovea, 
lardor del dsiderio in me finii. 
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the furtherance of the corporal and temporal welfare of the poor 
and needy. They were even better, infinitely better, than their 
modern secular counterparts. They were not only corporal works 
of mercy, they were at once corporal and spiritual. In fact one 
might say that the work begun by Vincent at Chatillon in 1617 
was the Renaissance of the works of mercy in the Church. 

The circumstances can be briefly told. For two years Vincent 
had been engaged in pastoral work at Clichy, outside Paris. In 
parenthesis, one would like to think that there was more than 
coincidence in the fact that the great Jociste movement of the 
Young Christian Workers began three centuries later in this same 
Clichy, now no longer a rural suburb of Paris but the centre of 
the industrialized “‘red zone’. These two years had been for him 
years of great joy, increased no doubt by the fact that he was the 
shepherd of a poor flock, emphasizing the change from his 
previous life at the court of Marguerite de Valois, the former 
wife of Henry IV of France. There, as her Almoner, he had charge 
of the dispensing of charity, charity on a grand scale, largesse 
that lived up to its name. But at Clichy he came in contact 
with the people he really loved, and could say one day to the 
Cardinal de Retz: “I think the Pope himself is not so happy as 
a parish priest in the midst of such kind-hearted people. Not 
even you, my lord, are as happy as I am.” 

From Clichy he went back, after two years, to the high life, 
as chaplain to one of the great political families of France, the 
Gondis. He went against his inclinations, but because he had 
placed himself under the direction of Father de Bérulle and 
followed his instructions with implicit confidence and faith. 
While living with the Gondi family he brought into being what 
perhaps might be claimed as the beginning of the Ladies of 
Charity. The mistress of the household, the Comtesse de Joigny, 
seems to have been somewhat of a spiritual hypochondriac who 
devoted a large part of her day to imposing herself on Vincent 
de Paul, expecting hourly doses of spiritual direction. So, to 
occupy her mind and her time and (did he have the human 
weakness?) to gain a respite for himself, he set her to work among 
the poor on her estate. He asked for more than money, he asked 
for time and personal devotion. One would not like to suggest 
that such work came into being, nor that it exists, to occupy the 
time of the hypochondriac who is in continual need of having 
her spiritual pulse felt. But the incident is noteworthy in that 
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it was a remote preparation for the work Vincent was to begin 
at Chatillon-les-Dombes. 

In the end, after four years of life with the Gondis, he felt he 
could bear no more. Not only had he the burden of the Comtesse, 
but her wretched children whom he was supposed to tutor wore 
him out so much that he could tarry no longer. On one side the 
nagging pious woman, on the other the pestering boys, whom 
their aunt described as “‘real devils’. So Vincent fled; this time 
to a parish in the archdiocese of Lyons: Chatillon-les-Dombes. 
The people of Chatillon used to say afterwards that all he had 
done for them would have been enough to have earned him 
canonization, though of course one must make allowance for the 
fact that most parishioners are wont to talk of their late parish 
priest in such terms. However, the most important act of his 
whole ministry there was to found the first Confraternity of 
Charity. There and then he laid down the general idea which 
was to be followed ever afterwards by the great spiritual family 
which owned him as their Father in God. It was: that those in 
need should be sought out, that their cases should be investigated, 
and that help should be given (in kind if possible) according to 
their requirements. Each member was to act “as if she were 
dealing with her own son or rather with God, who refers to Him- 
self whatever good is done to the poor’. A crucifix was to be 
supplied in those homes where it was lacking, and the sick were 
to be prepared for Confession and Holy Communion. Soon after 
this came the foundation of a people’s dispensary and the en- 
couragement of nursing auxiliaries in hospitals. 

The Comtesse de Joigny was disconsolate at losing her gentle 
and patient director, and worked unceasingly behind the scenes 
to have him sent back to her household. After four years her 
efforts were successful and Vincent, yielding, returned to the 
Gondi family. But he had stayed long enough at Chatillon for 
the main lines to have been traced along which would go the 
future work of the Sisters of Charity, the Ladies of Charity, and 
later, under the inspired leadership of Frederic Ozanam, the 
society named after the saint. Not only this, but one might even 
venture to say that the main principles too of modern social 
service had already been enunciated. To this might be added 
feminism as well, because Vincent remarked one day that “‘for 
the last eight hundred years or so women have had no public 
employment in the Church”, and proceeded to give it to them. 
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It all began in a humble village near Lyons in the month of 
August 1617. 

What type of man was this Vincent de Paul who gave rise to 
these works in aid of God’s poor, and who in the process arrived 
at a high degree of sanctity? There are very few, even among 
the most modern saints, about whom we know so much. We 
have his portrait—the small, almost gnome-like figure, bent in 
old age; the strikingly ugly face, the bulbous nose, the abnormally 
big ears, and, dominating his whole features, the eyes which 
blend the fire of an apostle with the twinkle of a very human, or 
even in its best sense a human, being, betokening good humour 
and sympathy. We may even surmise that he had a not un- 
pleasant voice, for we know that when he was a slave in Africa 
he charmed the wives of his master by singing the Salve Regina 
to them. We possess volumes of his letters and his conferences; 
on our bookshelves are many lives, a number of them written 
by his contemporaries, edifyingly and regretfully doctored to put 
him in the best light, disguising his supposed human weaknesses. 
Yet, the important inner life of the saint we know from none of 
these sources; we learn it only from the work which he did. 
This is as it should be, for he was ever repeating that we must 
leave God (in prayer) to find God (in His poor). 

He was of sturdy, typical French peasant stock, from whom 
God has chosen so many men and women to confer inestimable 
benefits on France, Europe and the world. He had the advantage 
of a long and thorough education, during which he obtained a 
degree in Canon Law at the Sorbonne. His early life reads like a 
chapter from the Arabian Nights, partly, one fears, because his 
early biographers were more anxious to convey that impression 
than to write a strictly accurate account of a saint’s life. Two 
matters are certain. First, that he certainly was taken prisoner 
by pirates, and became a slave in North Africa, whence he 
escaped; secondly, that he was never a galley slave. This latter 
was a pious taradiddle, built up on the slenderest evidence, and 
is now disproved. 

There are several points which are outstanding in his life and 
character. First of these is his simplicity. He is par excellence the 
man of common sense, common sense enlightened and upheld 
by the grace of God. It was a simplicity which made the possi- 
bility of pride remote, for humility went hand in hand with such 
simplicity. Yet at the same time he had remarkable vision. He 
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always looked far into the future, and for that reason he built 
slowly. He was the least impetuous of men. ‘Good establish- 
ments,” he would say, ‘“‘are not called into being suddenly, but 
little by little’; and “in this world, things that are naturally 
destined to endure for a long time are the slowest in reaching 
maturity”. Consequently, he never created before the need 
arose; but once the need was present he could build so that the 
edifice would last, as his great spiritual foundations bear witness, 
for centuries. A further point which flows from this simplicity 
is that he has very little in common with the modern idea of a 
great leader of men, or even with the contemporary position of 
an Ignatius of Loyola or a Teresa of Avila. They did great works 
because, under God, they were great leaders, other Saint Pauls. 
Vincent de Paul was the apostle of hard work and dogged 
perseverance. There was for him no blinding light on the road 
to Damascus, but rather gradual progress and, under God’s 
guidance, the canonization of common sense and common hu- 
manity. One should not make comparisons, which are perhaps 
still more odious in this context, between the saints, because one 
cannot compare their works and their vocations. Each saint is 
unique in God’s providence and His economy. But one can say, 
for the sake of all the obscure and humble workers within whose 
power it lies to change the face of the earth, that not all men of 
action are leaders in the modern sense. He submitted always to 
guidance, and accepted the directions of Fr. Bérulle unques- 
tioningly, though at times, especially when it meant going as 
chaplain to the houses of the great, it was very much against the 
grain. His great, even his heroic, virtue was the simple way in 
which he put his whole being at God’s disposal, complete aban- 
donment to the love and service of God in His poor. 

The second point to be underlined does but strengthen the 
first. His was no sudden conversion, nor was he a saint who 
was marked as such from the cradle. His early life was not, one 
may say, edifying. Like other young ecclesiastics of his time, his 
chief preoccupation was to lay hold of a good benefice, on which 
he and his family could live in comfort and ease. He was involved 
in various money matters; though one hastens to add that there 
is nothing in his early life which suggests serious sin. He lived 
beyond his means, secure in the hope that his ambition would 
secure him a good appointment, maybe even a bishopric. The 
turning-point came, probably, during his bondage in Tunisia; 
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one cannot say ; Vincent himself never spoke of it. All that is 
clear is that from his return to France he never looked back, 
mounting steadily the ladder of sanctity until he reached the 
highest rungs, an ordinary man who through ordinary means 
reached to extraordinary holiness. 

Lastly, there is his insistence on the necessity for a deep 
interior life to support external works. One may draw a parallel. 
Good works, whether done voluntarily or as an employed social 
worker, are like an edifice which one builds to the glory of 
God—the higher one builds, the more God is glorified in His 
creatures. But the higher a building goes, the deeper must be its 
foundations; otherwise the whole edifice will eventually topple 
and fall, dragging down with it all who dwell therein. Or, to vary 
the metaphor, the more foliage a tree puts out, the deeper it 
must sink its roots, the further they must spread in order to 
feed the profusion of greenery which appears above the ground. 
Vincent was the apostle of the active life in the highest degree, 
but he insisted always on deep foundations. His way of sanctity 
was the Salesian way—he founded no “school’’ of his own—and 
that he was an outstanding exponent of this way is shown by 
the fact that, on the death of St. Francis de Sales, he himself 
took over the direction of St. Jane Frances de Chantal. 

His virtues should be attractive to us: his simplicity, his 
humanity, his intense interior life. They cannot be separated, 
least of all the two former from the latter. He once said: “Some 
have beautiful thoughts and sentiments, but they do not apply 
them to themselves. They do not reflect enough on their interior 
condition.” He did reflect, reflect without ceasing. From these 
virtues all the others burgeoned forth and flourished: humility, 
allied to holy determination; self-abnegation, combined with a 
supernatural prudence. His words give you the man—he is 
speaking to his Sisters of Charity: “I will set out to serve the 
poor. I will try to do so in a gay and modest manner, so as to 
console and edify them; I will speak to them as though they 
were my lords and masters. There are some people who seldom 
speak to me; I will bear it. One lady scolds me; another finds 
fault with me; I will not try to omit the fulfilment of my duty but 
pay her the respect and honour due to her. When I am with so- 
and-so I nearly always receive some hurt to my perfection; I will, 
as far as possible, avoid that person.” 

St. Vincent de Paul, whom one can commend as a patron and 
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a model to all social workers, does not dazzle with the flash of 
eagle’s wings as he soars to the heights. He is a saint who amazes 
by his capacity for work in God’s cause. He is a saint who as an 
administrator and organizer turned those soul-destroying activities 
into the means of sanctity. Thinking of him, one recollects a line 
from the poet Gerard Manley Hopkins: ‘Sheer plod makes 
plough down sillion shine.” St. Vincent was a plodder, a divinely 
inspired plodder whose straight and shining furrows gave glory 
to God. His works shone and magnified the Lord. 
J. Firzsimons 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
DEACON EXPOSING THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


When a deacon exposes the Blessed Sacrament in the Monstrance, 


and there is no priest celebrant, should he perform the requisite 
incensation? (D.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1275, §4: Minister expositionis et repositionis sanctissimi 
Sacramenti est sacerdos vel diaconus; minister vero benedictionis 
Eucharisticae est solus sacerdos, nec eam impertire diaconus potest, 
nisi in casu quo, ad normam can. 845, §2, Viaticum ad infirmum 
detulerit. 

The deacon who, in such functions as are permitted his order, 
lawfully takes the place of a priest, may do what the rubrics direct 
the priest to do, unless expressly prohibited. We find in the Roman 
Ritual, Tit. iv., c. ii, n. 10, for example, that after distributing Holy 
Communion he may give the prescribed blessing with the hand; 
but in Tit. ii, cap. 2, n. 28, when administering Baptism, the direction 
is that the salt used must previously be blessed by a priest. We can 
find no prohibition against incensing the Blessed Sacrament when 
solemnly exposed by a deacon. On the contrary, the thurifer is per- 
mitted to do so during the blessing, if it is customary.! It seems, 
therefore, evident to us, though we can find no rubrician who dis- 
1 Tue Giercy REVIEW, 1941, XXI, p. 294. pi 
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cusses the point, that the deacon exposing the Blessed Sacrament 
may and should give the requisite incensation immediately afterwards, 


CONFESSION IN A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


What are the obligations of a penitent subsequent to a confession 
made to a priest who, being ignorant of the language used, could 
form no judgement about the sins confessed? (W.) 


REPLY 


We will assume that the penitent has at least attrition, and also 
that he is in good faith, by which is meant in this connexion that the 
penitent cannot speak the confessor’s language, and that he has not 
expressly chosen a foreigner when a priest speaking his own tongue 
could easily be approached. 

The situation is then almost exactly similar to that of a penitent 
who has received a general absolution: the principle that all post- 
baptismal mortal sins must be submitted in their number and species 
for direct absolution requires him, when he can conveniently do so, 
to confess again to a priest who understands what he is saying; or in 
the event of the confessor understanding one sin only among the 
many confessed, he must confess again the sins which have not been 
understood. The question is discussed by the authors s.v. inéegritas 
materialis, e.g. Noldin, De Sacramentis, §284, and a good summary of 
the point is in Collationes Brugenses, 1939, p. 165: “‘Certe confessarius 
nihil distincte intellexit, sed tamen cognovit poenitentem se accusare 
de peccatis commissis eumque de illis dolere ac absolutionem petere. 
Igitur confessio, coram tali confessario instituta, aequivalebat con- 
fessioni omnino genericae, quae in quibusdam adiunctis, nempe si 
alia sit moraliter impossibilis, sufficit ut confessarius valide et licite 
absolvat. Peccata sic accusata non directe sed indirecte remissa sunt, 
i.e. . . . absolutione data poenitenti bene disposito, huius animae 
infunditur gratia sanctificans, quacum necessario connectitur remissio 
cuiusvis peccati mortalis. Peccata mortalia sic accusata, utpote indirecte 
tantum remissa, iure divino manent in confessione distincte accusanda, 
et quidem ut patet, sacerdoti linguam poenitentis intelligenti.” 

If the situation can be foreseen, the confessor must, for his part, do 
what is possible to understand the confession: a simple method is to 
have one of the small manuals prepared for this purpose with lists of 
sins in parallel columns, printed in different languages, to which the 
penitent may point. Pustet publishes one by Fr. M. Krebs; there is 
another prepared by Fr. M. D’Herbigny in sixteen languages. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


THE RESERVED CASE OF ABORTION 


The diocesan pagella states that the priest may not absolve the 
irregularity arising from abortion, but nothing is stated about the 
censure incurred by that crime. May one conclude that the censure 
is not reserved? (X.) 


REPLY 


Canon 985: Sunt irregulares ex delicto: 4. Qui voluntarium homi- 
cidium perpetrarunt aut fetus humani abortum procuraverunt, 
effectu secuto, omnesque cooperantes. 

Canon gg0, §1: Licet Ordinariis per se vel per alium suos subditos 
dispensare ab irregularitatibus omnibus ex delicto occulto provenien- 
tibus, ea excepta de qua in can. 985, n. 4 aliave deducta ad forum 
iudiciale. 

Canon 2350, §1: Procurantes abortum, matre non excepta, 
incurrunt, effectu secuto, in excommunicationem latae sententiae 
Ordinario reservatam. .. . 

Though in the common law of the Code Ordinaries may not 
dispense from the irregularity, the formula of their quinquennial 
faculties often concedes a limited power to do so ‘‘ad hoc dumtaxat 
ut poenitens ordines iam susceptos sine infamiae vel scandali periculo 
exercere queat’’; the faculty may be subdelegated to the Vicars 
Forane and to certain other confessors. The phrase in the pagella 
received by a simple confessor is meant as a reminder that he has 
no powers over this case: from canon ggo0, §2, it is clear that the 
simple confessor enjoys a limited power over other irregularities 
ex delicto in occult and urgent cases. But even though the pagella 
contained no reference to the confessor’s lack of jurisdiction, it is 
certain that he enjoys none over this case; what the common law 
denies even to Ordinaries must a fortiori be denied to priests unless 
they obtain special faculties. 

In the common law the censure attached to this crime is reserved 
to the Ordinary, who may delegate jurisdiction to confessors or not 
delegate it according to his discretion. The formula used in many 
dioceses is to the effect that the confessor is empowered to absolve 
from all censures reserved to the Ordinary, with the exception of a 
certain number of cases enumerated by name. If the censure of canon 
2350, §1, is not listed amongst these exceptions, it will follow that the 
confessor has delegated jurisdiction. But even though the pagella con- 
tains no reference whatever to censures reserved to the Ordinary, and 
gives no list of exceptions, it is certain that the confessor enjoys no 
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jurisdiction over these cases in the common law, save only in the 
circumstances of canon 2254. 

The list of cases over which the confessor has no jurisdiction is 
often printed in the pagella as an aid to the confessor’s memory; if it 
is not printed the confessor must discover from the Code and the 
commentators the cases which he cannot absolve. 


QUALIFIED MARRIAGE INTENTION 
If the two parties to a marriage agree beforehand that they will 
take means to avoid having children, does this intention invalidate 


the marriage, and would the priest be justified in refusing to marry 
them under these circumstances? (S.) 


REPLY 


(i) An intention of this kind will invalidate the contract if it is 
established that one of the parties has excluded the right to normal 
intercourse, defined in canon 1081, §2: “Consensus matrimonialis est 
actus voluntatis quo utraque pars tradit et acceptat ius in corpus, 
perpetuum et exclusivum, in ordine ad actus per se aptos ad prolis 


generationem.” On the other hand, if it is established that the inten- 
tion referred not to the right but to the use or abuse of the rights con- 
tracted, it is certain that the contract is valid. The distinction between 
right and use enters very closely into canonical jurisprudence when 
a decision has to be given by an ecclesiastical court on the validity 
of marriage, and though the distinction is not easy to discern, legal 
presumptions are used to aid the judicial mind in coming to a decision: 
thus, the absolute and perpetual exclusion of actions fitted in them- 
selves for generation gives rise to a presumption that the right itself 
was excluded, unless this presumption can be proved not to apply. 
We refer the reader to this Review, 1937, XIII, pp. 122-7, where 
the point is fully discussed and illustrated by selected Rotal judgements. 

(ii) The priest investigating a proposed marriage may reach the 
conclusion that at least one of the parties has an invalid intention. 
In accordance with the instruction, S.C. Sacram, 29 June, 1941, he 
must then secure a written statement revoking the intention,’ and 
if this is refused he should decline to proceed with the marriage. The 
aggrieved parties may, if they wish, have recourse to the Ordinary. 
The priest should act in the same way, in our opinion, if his conclusion 
is that the marriage consent, though not invalidating the intention, 


1 THe CLercy Review, 1945, XXV, p. 228. 
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is being qualified by an immoral condition in respect to the use 
of the rights contracted. 

(iii) It is quite possible, however, for the parties to have a valid 
intention, and to qualify the use of the rights contracted by a moral 
condition: for example, that marital rights will not be used for a 
certain period, or that they will be used only at times when conception 
is less likely. They should be urged to contract without any con- 
ditions whatever, and if they refuse, the priest is within his right in 
referring the matter to the Ordinary; he is bound to take this course 
when the moral condition affects the validity of the contract, as 
instructed by S.C. Sacram, 29 June, 1941, Alleg. I, n. 17. 


FASTING AND ABSTINENCE: ExcusE OR DISPENSATION 


May the faithful who, on the current teaching, are excused from 
observing this law, dispense themselves? Or are they not bound, in 
principle, to get a dispensation from a parish priest, at least when 
one can easily be reached? (C.) 


REPLY 


Summa Theol., 11-I1, 147.4: ... legislator in eis statuendis attendit 
id quod communiter habetur, et in pluribus accidit ; si quid autem ex 
speciali causa in aliquo inveniatur, quod observantiae statuti repug- 
net, non intendit talem legislator ad statuti observantiam obligare . . . 
non videtur fuisse intentio Ecclesiae statuentis ieiunia, ut per hoc 
impediret alias pias, et magis necessarias causas. .. . 

Canon 84, §2: Dispensatio in dubio de sufficientia causae licite 
petitur et potest licite et valide concedi. 

Canon 1245, §1 . . . parochi, in singularibus iustaque de causa, 
possunt subiectos sibi singulos fideles . . . a lege communi... de 
observantia abstinentiae et ieiunii . . . dispensare. 

It is incorrect to speak of a dispensation except when it is given 
by an ecclesiastical authority having the power. Inability to observe 
the law excuses one from the obligation, without obtaining a dispen- 
sation, a principle accepted even in St. Thomas’s day, though he is 
somewhat stricter in applying it. A judgement that one is excused 
may be made by any of the faithful properly instructed, or the sanction 
of a simple confessor not enjoying powers of dispensation may be 
sought. 

(i) Inability to observe the law may be of the natural or physical 
order. This can be “absolute” in some cases, but it usually is “‘moral’’, 
namely when observance of the law, though physically possible, is 
accompanied by some notable physical injury; this may arise from 
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one’s state of health, or from poverty, or from the nature of one’s 
work or occupation, whether the labour is manual or intellectual. 

Inability may also be of the spiritual order, by which is meant that 
the law of fasting or abstinence is found to be in conflict with some 
higher law which has precedence. It may be “absolute” in some 
instances, as when a pregnant mother by fasting would endanger her 
health and that of her offspring, in which case she is not only per- 
mitted but bound to forgo the fast; quite often inability of the 
physical order accompanies that of the spiritual order, and is the 
reason why a person is unable to observe both the fasting law and a 
higher law of justice. Usually the inability is not absolute but “‘moral”, 
namely when the observance of the fasting law is accompanied by some 
notable loss of the spiritual order, as when a person by fasting would 
have to forgo some notable work of charity. 

(ii) Numberless casuistical questions emerge from the above doc- 
trine. It must be conceded that if the excusing reason, under any of 
the headings outlined, is solidly probable, a dispensation, though 
always praiseworthy because safer, is not necessary. But if the alleged 
excusing reason, though just in itself, is insufficient for reaching the 
conclusion that the law need not be observed, a dispensation is 
necessary, and can easily be obtained from parish priests and others 
having the faculty. It must be noted, also, that an excusing cause is 
more easily discerned in the matter of fasting, less easily in that of 
abstaining; the practice of the faithful in England, during normal 
times, reflects this distinction: nearly all of them excuse themselves 
from fasting, for one reason or another, but not from abstinence: 
in the latter case they are accustomed to seek a dispensation, if the law 
is difficult to observe. 

The manualists try to weigh the reasons justifying non-observance 
of the law in individual cases, e.g. the distance in making a journey, 
but the result is not at all satisfactory, as so much will depend on the 
strength of the traveller, the nature of his vehicle, if any, and the 
condition of the weather. Ultimately the decision is for the individual 
conscience, and unless it is well informed, the proper course is to seek 
a dispensation. 

The clearest and most logical modern explanation of the whole 
question is that by Dr. St. Willems in Collationes Brugenses, 1931, 


pp. 51-64; 147-154; 231-241, which has been used in the above 
outline. 


PRAYER For THE CLERGY 


I have recollections of a liturgical prayer for the clergy beginning, 
perhaps ominously, with the words ‘‘Deus qui solus mirabilia facis”. 
Could the text be traced? (N.) 
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REPLY 


Missale Romanum, Orationes Diversae, n. 7, “‘Pro Praelatis, et 
congregationibus eis commissis”: Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, qui 
facis mirabilia magna solus: praetende super famulos tuos, et super 
congregationes illis commissas, spiritum gratiae salutaris; et, ut in 
veritate tibi complaceant, perpetuum eis rorem tuae benedictionis 
infunde. 

The prayer is in exactly this form in Missale Westmonasteriense, 
“Pro prelatis et subditis”, H.B.S. II, col. 1143; also in Missale Ro- 
manum, H.B.S. XVII, p. 465, with an alternative “‘super famulum tuum 
vel super famulos tuos”. It is in the Gelasian Sacramentary, Muratori, 
col. 737, with the variation “‘super hos famulos degentes in hac domo”, 
and in col. 719 ‘‘super famulos tuos” under the heading ‘‘Missa in 
Monasterio”. In the Gregorian Sacramentary, Muratori, col. 197, under 
the heading ‘‘Missa pro Abbate vel Congregatione” the reading is 
“super famulum tuum (illum) Abbatem, vel super cunctam Con- 
gregationem illi commissam’’. 

In the suggested formula for inducting a parish priest authorized 
by Cardinal Vaughan in the Diocesan Synod of 1894, a translation of 
the prayer in the current Missal forms part of the rite: ‘“O Almighty 
and Eternal God, who alone workest wonders, spread the spirit of Thy 
saving grace over our Pastors and the flocks committed to their charge, 
pour the unceasing dew of Thy blessing upon them, that they may be 
pleasing to Thee in all truth.” It is also found in this shape at the end 
of the formula for Morning Prayer in the Book of Common Prayer. 

The text seems to be of monastic origin, but there is not, it appears, 
any ancient authority for limiting the petition to prelacy, unless “‘vel” 
in the text of the Gregorian Sacramentary is to be taken as a rubrical 
direction, when ‘“‘complaceant” and “‘eis” would have to be in the 
singular, for which we can find no textual authority. 

To be used as a nice piece of liturgical humour, as though the 
amendment of the lives of the clergy called for some miraculous 
divine intervention, it would be necessary to quote the text in a 
truncated form, as Sir Nevile Henderson does in his reminiscences, 
Water Under the Bridges, p. 154. 

E. J. M. 
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OBLIGATION OF THE EPISCOPAL “MISSA PRO 
POPULO” 


SACRA CONGREGATIO CONCILII 
DIOECESIS R. er ALIARUM 
MISSAE PRO POPULO (4.A.S., 1945, XXXVII, p. 297). 


SPECIES FACTI.—Episcopus dioecesis R., propriae episcopali mensac 
paroeciam pleno iure unitam habet, quam uti parochus habitualis per 
vicarium curatum regit, ad normam canonis 471, §1. 

Ante Codicem I. C. idem vicarius Missam pro populo suae vicariae 
applicabat: sed, Codice promulgato, ab huiusmodi onere adimplendo 
solutum se censuit. Quare Episcopus dioecesis R. ab hac Sacra Congre- 
gatione petiit, utrum Episcopus obligatione teneatur applicandi Mis- 
sam pro populo eiusdem paroeciae suae mensae pleno iure unitae, ita 
ut huic obligationi satisfacere possit per Missam a semetipso pro 
universo populo dioecesis applicatam, an dictae obligationi memoratus 
vicarius, cui congrua fructuum beneficii paroecialis portio assignata 
fuit, adhuc teneatur. 

ANIMADVERSIONES.—Iuxta canonem 471, §4: “ad vicarium exclu- 
sive pertinet tota animarum cura cum omnibus parochorum iuribus et 
obligationibus ad normam iuris communis et secundum probata 
statuta dioecesana vel laudabiles consuetudines”. Inter obligationes 
autem parochorum adnumeratur etiam, ad normam canonis 466, §1, 
Missae pro populo applicatio: ‘“Applicandae Missae pro populo 
obligatione tenetur parochus ad normam canonis 339 . . .”, nempe 
“omnibus dominicis aliisque festis diebus de praecepto, etiam sup- 
pressis. .. .”” Attamen, ad normam §2 eiusdem canonis 466, “‘parochus 
qui plures forte paroecias aeque principaliter unitas regat, aut, praeter 
propriam paroeciam, aliam vel alias in administrationem habeat, 
unam tantum debet Missam pro populis sibi commissis diebus 
praescriptis applicare”’. 

Eadem omnino statuuntur, ad Episcopum quod attinet, canonibus 
339, §§4 et 5 quoad applicationem Missae “pro universo populo sibi 
commisso”’. 

Ex quo, per analogiam quis deducere posset Episcopum per Mis- 
sam pro universo populo suae dioecesis, in quo et fideles paroeciae 
pleno iure mensae episcopali unitae comprehenduntur, applicatam, 
obligationi sui vicarii curati eodem tempore satisfecisse. 

Verum obligatio, quae Episcopo incumbit Missam applicandi pro 
universo populo dioecesis, distincta omnino est ab obligatione, quam 
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parochus seu vicarius curatus habet, Missam applicandi pro populo 
paroeciae seu vicariae sibi concreditae. 

Nam, sicut per unius Missae pro universo populo dioecesis applica- 
tionem ab Episcopo factam, parochi eiusdem dioecesis minime liberan- 
tur ab obligatione, qua positive adstringuntur, applicandi unusquisque 
pro populo propriae paroeciae; ita nec per Missas, quas singuli 
parochi pro suo cuiusque populo applicant, liberatur Episcopus ab 
obligatione applicandi Missam pro populo dioecesis. Agitur enim de 
distinctis obligationibus, a Codice I. C. separatim, in can. 339, §4, et 
466, §1, impositis, quibus sane per unam eandemque praestationem, 
seu per unius eiusdemque Missae pro populo celebrationem, satisfieri 
nequit. 

Profecto fideles de iure fructus participant duarum Missarum, quas 
sancta Mater Ecclesia diebus dominicis aliisque festis de praecepto 
etiam suppressis applicare pro ipsis iubet: quarum altera est Missa 
ab Episcopo pro universis dioecesis fidelibus applicata, altera a parocho 
peculiariter applicata pro fidelibus suae paroeciae, tamquam dis- 
tinctae portionis eiusdem. dioecesis. 

Fideles igitur paroeciae, quae mensae episcopali unita est, quod 
praedictum ius ab Ecclesia ipsis concessum (participandi nempe fruc- 
tus duarum Missarum diebus praescriptis) laederentur, nisi vicarius 
curatus eiusdem paroeciae Missam pro populo et ipse applicaret, 
praeter Missam ab Episcopo pro universo populo dioecesis applicatam. 

REsOLUTIO.—Proposito itaque in Comitiis plenariis diei 9 iulii 
1938 dubio: An vicarius curatus paroeciae, pleno iure unitae mensae episco- 
pali, obligatione teneatur applicandi Missam pro populo in casu; Emi Patres 
huius Sacrae Congregationis responderunt: Affirmative. 

Quam resolutionem Sanctissimus Dominus Noster Pius Pp. XI in 
Audientia diei 20 Iulii 1938, referente subscripto Secretario, approbare 
et confirmare dignatus est. 


I. Bruno, Secretarius. 


BEATIFICATION OF A MARTYR FOR CHASTITY 
SACRA CONGREGATIO RITUUM 
ALBANEN 


BEATIFICATIONIS SEU DECLARATIONIS MARTYRII VENERABILIS SERVAE 
DEI MARIAE GORETTI, VIRGINIS SAECULARIS (A.A.S., 1946, XXXVII, 
p- 299). 
SUPER DUBIO 


An, stante approbatione martyrii eiusque Causae, nec non dispensatione, ad 
tramitem canonis 2116, §2, Codicis Iuris Canonici, a miraculis seu signis, 
Tuto procedi possit ad sollemnem praedictae Servae Dei beatificationem. 
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Deus, sancta est via tua: quis deus est magnus, ut Deus noster? Tu es 
Deus, qui mirabilia patras, notam fecisti in populo potentiam tuam (Ps. \xxvi, 
14~15). Mirabilia sane Deus in Venerabili Maria Goretti, rudi, 
indocta, duodecenni puella patravit, quae Eius gratia suffulta, pro 
servanda castitate, sanguinem potius fundere mortemque subire 
praetulit, quam foedari, et, quod magis est mirandum, Domini 
exemplum secuta, ipsi moecho carnifici amplissimam veniam est 
largita. Vere itaque Deus per eam potentiam suam notam fecit, 
sanctamque ostendit viam suam atque magnificentiam tam coram 
militante, quam coram triumphante Ecclesia, tantam virtutem 
martyrii corona rependendo. 

Est et aliud, in hac divinae Providentiae dispositione, mirandum. 
Martyr cum patitur, docet S. Ambrosius, non sibi tantum patitur, 
sed et civibus; sibi enim patitur ad praemium, civibus ad exemplum; 
sibi patitur ad regnum, civibus ad salutem” (Serm. 77). Venerabilis 
Maria castitatem servans, paris effecta Angelis,—‘‘castitas enim, uti 
idem Sanctus scribit, Angelos facit, qui eam servat, Angelus est” 
(De Virg. I, 1),—sibi quidem martyrum perpessa est in praemium, 
humanae vero societati, modo magna ex parte a Deo aversae, turpique 
libidini deditae, ad stupendum puritatis et fortitudinis exemplum, 
sibi ad regnum et gloriam hominibus ad salutem; quam ipse quoque 
occisor, sui criminis paenitens, martyris precibus, obtinuit. 

Infandum crimen die 5 Iulii a. 1902 fuit admissum, sequenti die, 
Neptuni, quo fuit statim translata, Maria ad caelum advolavit. 

Martyrii fama ad viciniam quoque statim propagata, ingentem 
populum ad funus attraxit, qui eam summis venerationis significa- 
tionibus voluit pro merito honestare. 

Quum fama haec non solum non delituisset, sed viresceret, 
canonicae inquisitiones Ordinaria prius auctoritate sunt peractae, 
atque causa apud S. R. C. die 1 Iunii 1938 est introducta : Apostolicis 
vero absolutis, servato iuris ordine, die 25 Martii anni huius, Summo 
Pontifice approbante, Sacra Rituum Congregatio decretum edidit, 
quo de Mariae martyrio tam evidenter constare edixit, ut, ab Eodem 
dispensatione a miraculis seu signis obtenta, ad ulteriora procedi 
posset. 

Ut autem ad sollemnem Beatificationem gradus fieri queat, a iure 
disceptatio dubii imperatur: An stante approbatione martyr et Causae 
martyrit, nec non dispensatione a signis seu miraculis ad tramitem can. 2116, 
§2, Juris Canonici, Tuto procedi possit ad sollemnem eiusdem Venerabilis 
Beatificationem. 

Quod dubium a Riho Cardinali Salotti Ponente seu Relatore, in 
generali Congregatione coram Sstho Domino Nostro Pio Papa XII 
die 24 Aprilis mensis anni huius habita, fuit propositum: cui Revihi 
Cardinales, Officiales Praelati, Patresque Consultores in unanimem 
affirmativam sententiam concessere. Beatissimus vero Pater, maiorem 
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divini luminis copiam implorare volens, supremam suam pandere 
sententiam ad hunc diem distulit 21 Maii, secundam feriam post 
Pentecosten. 

Quare infrascriptum Cardinalem S. R. C. Praefectum atque causae 
Ponentem, nec non R. P. Salvatorem Natucci Fidei Promotorem 
generalem meque Secretarium advocari mandavit, divinoque sacrificio 
pientissime litato, edixit: Tuto procedi posse ad Venerabilis Mariae 
Goretti sollemnem Beatificationem. 

Hoc autem decretum rite promulgari, atque in acta S. R. C. 
referri iussit. 

Datum Romae, die 21 Maii a. D. 1945, Feria II post Pentecosten. 


%& C. Carp. Satortti, Ep. Praen., Praefectus. 


COMMUNION OUTSIDE MASS 
(A Private Reply of the Congregation of Rites, 5 February, 1946). 


Monialibus in proprio oratorio rite distributa sacra Eucharistia 
extra Missam, pergit statim sacerdos, assumpto velo humerali, ad 
infirmas in cubiculis earum communicandas ; quo facto, ad oratorium 
regreditur, et post preces praescriptas benedictionem eisdem moniali- 
bus cum pyxide, antequam in tabernaculum reponitur, impertitur. 
Unde quaeritur : 


1°: Utrum, post sacram Communionem in oratorio distribu- 
tam, benedicantur adstantes, mox cum Sanctissimo benedicendae, 
manu Sacerdotis? 

2°: Quatenus affirmative ad primum, utrum reponatur pyxis 
in tabernaculum ante ejusmodi benedictionem? 

3°: Numquid in casu dato omittatur vel varietur in versiculis 
vel precibus praescriptis post sacram Eucharistiam in oratorio 
adstantibus distributam? 


ad. 1.—Affirmative. 

ad. 2.—Sufficere ut sacerdos, in partem Evangelii se retrahens, 
fideles manu benedicat quin sacram pixidem in tabernaculum reponat. 

ad. 3.—Negative. 


STUDENTS FREQUENTING THE ROTA 


DECRETUM: DE ORDINANDO STUDIO SACRAE ROMANAE ROTAE (4.A.8S., 
1945, XXXVII, p. 193). 


Nihil antiquius habuit Sacra Romana Rota, quam ut sua florerent 
Studia, quibus non parvum decus et honorem in iuris historia sibi 
comparavit. 
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Non est igitur mirum quod, vix in pristinum exercitium revocata, 
Sacra Rota summam curam egerit in novo Studio instaurando, 
Ordinatione die 21 Decembris 1911 lata. 

Etiam Sacra Congregatio de disciplina Sacramentorum, de matri- 
monii sacramento apprime sollicita, novam edens Instructionem die 
15 Augusti 1936, haec scribebat : ““Hinc Sanctae Sedis mens est, et hoc 
Revihi Ordinarii probe noscant, ut electi iuvenes, doctorali saltem in 
iure canonico in hac Alma Urbe laurea decorati, praesertim apud 
Studium Sacrae Romanae Rotae, ad processus rite conficiendos atque 
ad recte iudicandum erudiantur, iustitia ac veritate ducibus’’. 

Quo pressius igitur et Sanctae Sedis menti, et tribunalium eccle- 
siasticorum dignitati, et animarum saluti satisfiat, Sacrae Rotae visum 
est antiquam Ordinationem, quae iam in nonnullis obsoleta evaserat, 
praesenti Ordinatione substituere, novorum temporum necessitatibus 
magis accommodata. 


I 


Apud Sacram Romanam Rotam exstat Studium, quod per trien- 
nium frequentare tenentur omnes qui ad titulum Procuratoris et 
Advocati Rotalis assequendum adspirant. 


II 


Studium regitur sub auctoritate et vigilantia Decani Sacrae 
Romanae Rotae. 


III 


Proponente Decano, Collegium Auditorum Studii Moderatorem 
eligit, idemque Submoderatorem eligere potest, illum e Patribus 
Auditoribus, hunc ex Officialibus sacri tribunalis. 


IV 


Docent in Studio sive Auditores, sive Officiales tribunalis, sive alii, 
quolibet anno, audito Studii Moderatore, a Decano selecti. 


Vv 


Traduntur in Studio sequentes disciplinae : 

1. Deontologia iudicialis, seu Theologia moralis officiis tribunalis 
applicata ; 

2. Iurisprudentia de variis iuris canonici partibus, praesertim vero 
de iure matrimoniali, poenali, processuali ; 
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3. Praxis officiorum tribunalis. 
Methodus in Studio adhibita ea est quae per exercitationes et 
discussiones praesertim peragitur. 


VI 


Ad Studii Moderatorem spectat praescriptas disciplinas ordinare 
ac distribuere, quae ad rectum Studii ductum conferunt disponere, 
de Studii statu et condicione Decano referre, nec non suggerere quae 
ad eiusdem profectum conferre videantur. 


VII 


Ad Studii Submoderatorem pertinet, adiuvare Moderatorem in 
Studio regendo, documenta ad Studium pertinentia colligere, et 


generaliter curare ut Moderatoris praecepta perfectam exsecutionem 
accipiant. 


VIII 


In Studium adscribi possunt clerici, sive saeculares sive religiosi, et 
laici, licentia saltem in iure canonico aucti, et a suo Ordinario rite 
commendati; clerici tenentur quoque exhibere “‘nihil obstat”’ Vicaria- 
tus Urbis. Nemo autem ad examen Procuratoris seu Advocati ad- 
mittitur, nisi lauream saltem in iure canonico fuerit consecutus in 
Universitate studiorum vel Facultate a Sancta Sede recognita. 

Qui vero gradum baccalaureatus saltem in iure canonico donatus 
fuerit, et Studium frequentare cupiat, quin ad titulum Procuratoris 
seu Advocati Rotalis adspiret, a Decano petere potest ut tamquam 
Auditor extraordinarius admittatur. 


IX 


Adscriptio in Studium Decani iudicio reservatur. 
Adscripti tenentur singulis annis iusiurandum emittere iuxta sue- 


tam formulam; et de praestito ab unoquoque iureiurando notarius 
refert in acta. 


xX 


Adscripti in Studium debent interesse exercitationibus, studere 
causis sibi commissis, promere vota, illustrare quaestiones sibi pro- 
positas, pervestigationes suggestas perficere in bibliotheca, et perficere 
alia eiusmodi; iidem assistere possunt oralibus disputationibus, nisi 
Decanus vel Ponens id prohibuerit. 
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XI 


Adscriptis in Studium, servatis quidem regulis tribunals, licet per- 
volvere positiones causarum quae fuerunt ipsis assignatae, itemque, 
statutis diebus et horis, frequentare tribunalis bibliothecam; non 
autem positiones vel libros secum auferre. Perfecto vero quolibet opere, 
iidem tenentur summaria et quaecumque alia acta, quae apud se 
habeant, tribunali restituere. 


XII 


De alumnorum experimentis Docentes iudicium proferunt et regesto 
inserunt; scripta vero iudicia nec non pericula examinum, una cum 
regestis, in Studii archivo servantur. 


XIII 


Expleto quolibet curriculi anno, ac peculiari facto periculo, Docen- 
tes de singulorum alumnorum diligentia, adsiduitate, activitate ac 
merito scriptum iudicium proferunt, itemque declarant an eos idoneos 
repererint ut ad sequentem annum promoveantur; promotio vero a 


Decano decernitur. 


XIV 


Emenso triennali curriculo, cunctisque examinibus annualibus 
superatis, candidatus petere potest a Decano ut examini scripto subi- 
ciatur coram Collegio Rotali, ad titulum Advocati Rotalis assequen- 
dum. 

Si in dicto examine satisfecerit, candidatus, praestito iureiurando 
coram Rotali Collegio, ad exercenda munera Procuratoris et Advocati 
admittitur et diplomate Advocati Rotalis donatur. 

Sanctissimus Dominus, in audientia diet 8 Iunit 1945 quam habuit infra- 
scriptus, dignatus est hoc Decretum ratum habere et approbare, atque servari 
mandayit. 


Romae, 8 Iunii 1945. 
ANDREAS JULLIEN, Decanus. 


The regulations previously in force, referred to in the introduction 
of the present document, were issued 21 December, 1911; the text in 
Latin and Italian is given by Bernadini, Leges Processuales Vigentes apud 
S.R.Rotae Tribunal (1935), p. 69. 


—_— 
— 
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A Short Life of Our Lord. By Patrick J. Crean, Ph.D. 
A Study of the Gospels. By Thomas E. Bird, D.D., Ph.D. 
The Church in the New Testament. By Rev. Sebastian Bullough, O.P., 
M.A., S.T.L. 
(Burns Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. Each 45. 6d.) 


ScRIPTURE text-books for schools are in two classes : those which tell the 
Scripture story in simple language as an introduction to the study of 
the actual text, and those which offer students of the text the help of a 
commentary which is both practical and interesting. Both classes 
present many difficulties to the writers. With the first class the chief 
difficulties are to avoid childish sentimentality, to preserve as much of 
the inspired language as possible, to keep in mind a fixed level of child- 
intelligence for which the entire book may be suitable, and to supply 
sufficient explanatory detail to make the story vivid and real. With 
the second kind the chief problems are to decide what to omit in the 
matter of textual exegesis and to avoid overloading the student with 
interesting but unnecessary detail. 

The Editor of this new series of Scripture text-books is to be con- 
gratulated on securing authors who have skilfully avoided most of these 
pitfalls. 

Dr. Crean’s book belongs to the first class. It is a straightforward 
life of Our Lord based on the four Gospels. A certain amount of 
geographical detail about modern Palestine may seem a little “ad- 
vanced” for the age for which the book is intended, but this is not over- 
done. It is a pity, however, that the illustrations should be confined to 
photographs, diagrams and maps. This type of book seems to need 
more picturesque illustration. 

A Study of the Gospels and The Church in the New Testament belong to 
the second class. Both presuppose some knowledge and a concurrent 
study of the text. Both will be welcomed gratefully by all teachers of 
upper forms, whether as actual text-books to be used by their pupils 
or as invaluable reference books to be used by themselves in planning 
lessons or courses of lessons. 

A Study of the Gospels not only gives the reader a detailed analysis 
of the life and teaching of Christ and a full picture of the background 
of the Gospel story, but is a noteworthy contribution to the Christo- 
centric teaching of Catholic doctrine. Christ teaching and acting two 
thousand years ago is linked simply and without subtle argument to 
the Church teaching and acting today. Christ calling men to the 
Priesthood is still calling them (p. 112); Christ speaking of the Last 
Judgement is still speaking the same words through the voice of His 
Church (p. 206), and so on. The beautiful analysis of the Sermon on the 
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Mount would be sufficient to make many readers treasure the book, 
but perhaps to teachers of Apologetics the tracing of the revelation and 
growth of Christ’s “Kingdom” until it is consecrated and filled with 
the Holy Spirit will be the greatest help in dealing with a difficult and 
too often confusing topic. 

Father Bullough’s book begins where Dr. Bird’s leaves off and tells 
the story of the Church through its first hundred years. Father Bul- 
lough is obviously a teacher, and has written a book which should be 
a teacher’s joy. Not only is it a guide through the difficult Acts and 
Epistles but the author has taken the trouble to set out the story in 
lessons, without in the least taking away from its continuity and 
interest. His division of ‘“‘Significance—Story—Details” is one which 
makes things almost too easy for both teacher and pupil. By lucid 
exposition of the doctrines indicated in the narrative the identity of the 
Church of today and the Church of the Apostles is powerfully and 
clearly established. Father Bullough’s brilliant “interludes” should 
prove helpful to many fellow-priests who, though not directly concerned 
with teaching, have to cope with the problems of which he treats when 
instructing educated converts. A valuable feature of the book is what 
may be called the “Guide to the use of Tradition”, with which it ends. 

The careful production of these manuals sets a new standard for 
religious text-books in this country. 


J. M. Tuompson, C.M. 


Moreana 1478-1945. A Preliminary Check List of Material by and about 
Saint Thomas More. By Frank Sullivan and Majie Padberg 
Sullivan. Demy 8vo. Paper covers. (Rockhurst College, Kansas 
City, Mo., U.S.A. No price given.) 


Tus is one of those competent products of the technique of biblio- 
graphy which the Americans do so supremely well. The authors have 
in mind a more ambitious publication to be entitled Materials for the 
Study of Thomas More, but as they say, in imitation of other biographers 
of More, they intend “to brood some years” before publishing it. 
Meanwhile they have compiled a most valuable list of several thou- 
sand items, in alphabetical order, with excellent references, of practi- 
cally. all the published work on the Chancellor Saint, and of the 
various editions of his own works. Some of the cross-refefences are a 
little difficult to follow, and page-numbering might have helped. So 
far as one can judge a work of this kind, without putting it to the test 
in research, the list is as complete as human fallibility could make it. 
Tue Crercy Review is mentioned, but, perhaps surprisingly, the 
articles in the special canonization number of May 1935, by Lord 
Russell of Killowen, Dr. David Mathew, Dr. R. W. Meagher, Fr. 
Philip Hughes and the present Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, 
seem to have been overlooked by the compilers of the list. There are a 
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few slips, chiefly with regard to proper names. A. L. Rawse should read 
A. L. Rowse; Matthew should be Mathew, and Huzinga should read 
Huizinga. A. B. 


Essays in Reconstruction. Edited by Dom Ralph Russell, O.S.B. Demy 
8vo. Pp. xi + 176. (Sheed & Ward. ros. 6d.) 


THE true basis of reconstruction is spiritual. That single, and to the 
Catholic simple, truth is the one which is most neglected in the thought 
about reorganization and world affairs at the present time. Plans and 
blue-prints for society abound galore. There are economic and edu- 
cational programmes for a newer and better world; and they all fail 
down on the simple question ““What’s it all for?” We are living in a 
world which is perfecting the technique of means and is going more 
and more astray with regard to ends. 

The present book is a most vigorous and refreshing attempt to get 
men’s thoughts back to the right lines. So many Catholic books tend 
to remain in the realm of theory and principles, and fail to carry con- 
viction to the non-Catholic reader who wishes to discuss more con- 
crete and, as he thinks, more practical proposals. Dom Ralph Russell 
and his team have not fallen into this pitfall. There is here a valuable 
combination of the theoretical and the practical in what concerns the 
living of human life, education, economics and, perhaps best of all, 
religion. Here is help in abundance for the Catholic as well as for the 
non-Catholic. There are ten essays in the book, and it is difficult to 
single out one more than the others for special praise. Dom Ralph 
Russell sets the pace with a trenchant essay which shows how in- 
escapable for man is the pursuit of God. If things are to go right in the 
world, men must begin by being right in themselves. They must pro- 
mote order, in themselves and others, before they can hope for order 
in economics or international affairs, “‘and this can only be if they first 
desire God the Unlimited Good, supreme object of desire even in this 
life, complete bliss everlastingly possessed. Hence, too, belief in an- 
other life and its happiness enters very much into practical politics. 
For, once man’s desire is set on God, the desire for all other things falls 
into place in accordance with the will of God, who wishes that men 
use them well in order to attain to Him.” Without this there can be 
no adequate basis to human dignity, no sense of responsibility, no 
idea of vocation. Yet on all these matters we are adrift, and Dom 
Ralph reminds us sharply that we must all, in greater or less degree, 
share the blame. “It is a matter on which no one can afford to be 
smug. We are all, believers in God or not, somewhat to blame. We 
absorb our environment like sponges. We assent to views because they 
are common. We are three-quarters materialist in our reactions. We 
fail to see all things—and our own lives specially—under the light of 
perfect Truth. Only examination in that light of ourselves and our 
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environment, fearless dissatisfaction, hard thinking and generous co- 
operation with truth wherever seen and with other searchers after it, 
will change our slavery into the freedom which comes from knowing 
the truth and doing it.” 

This leads to the consideration of others as persons, and an appre- 
ciation of their worth, not in terms of economics or culture but in 
terms of the value of their souls. And immediately comes Dom Ralph’s 
second essay, ‘““The Leaven’’, which is a remarkable exposition of the 
supernatural life and what it implies both for the individual and for the 
society of men to whom it is imparted. The destiny of men is to live in 
society, especially in the supernatural order, for they live the Christ- 
life in and through the Church. This, then, is the place for the third 
essay, ““The Catholic Action”, by Dom Illtyd Trethowan: an exposi- 
tion of the meaning of the Mass as the prayer of the Total Christ, 
based, as one would expect, on Eugéne Masure’s Le Sacrifice du Chef, 
whose work Dom Illtyd has already provided in English for us in The 
Christian Sacrifice. 

With these foundations laid, the following essays turn to more 
specific points. Dom Christopher Butler, the Head Master of Down- 
side, emphasizes the Catholic contention that religion, if it is not to be 
mere lip-service, must pervade the whole of education ; and he criticizes 
the Butler Act because, with its ingenuous optimism in hoping to solve 
the “religious difficulty” by agreed syllabus methods, it denies a truth 
of universal experience that to be religious means to belong to a 
religious society. Dom Christopher is definite, too, in his plea for the 
fullest recognition of parental right in this matter. “Jews should be 
able to receive instruction in the Jewish faith, Nonconformists in the 
tenets of their chapels, children whose parents belong to the National 
Church in those of the Church of England, and Catholics in Catholi- 
cism.”” 

The next essay, by Dr. Sherwood Taylor, turns from Education to 
Science, yet is fundamentally the same, a plea for integration: that 
the education of the scientist should mean his appreciation of the whole 
of God’s handiwork—and as a whole—not merely that part of it 
subject to measurement in terms of mass, length and time. Dr. Sher- 
wood Taylor makes an important point when he emphasizes the moral 
responsibility of the scientist for the use which is madeof his dis- 
coveries, especially if he knows that the fruits of his work are being 
directed to lethal and immoral purposes. 

In a short space it is not possible to do justice to the remaining 
essays. Dom Hilary Steuert and Dom Sebastian Moore make a two- 
fold plea, in their double essay on “Catholicism and English litera- 
ture’’, that Catholics should hold the truths of their Faith productively 
in every sphere of culture, and that they should approach modern 
literature, as exemplified in the works of T. S. Eliot, with sympathy, 
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perseverance and an understanding of how much the Incarnation- 
effect in Catholic life has the possibility of contributing to the exhausted 
sensibility of modern literature the energy and force for renewal. 

Dom Illtyd Trethowan writes easily on the history of the develop- 
ment of modern subjectivism, without enough space to develop as it 
deserves the positive part of his essay. Mr. Michael Fogarty dis- 
cusses at length the question of the approach which Catholics should 
make to modern economic problems. He is especially insistent that a 
merely critical and negative attitude is bad propaganda, and urges 
Catholics to accept to the limit all they can of modern economic trends, 
and to direct these from the inside. It is almost a matter of Catholics 
having a “‘last chance” to make an effective contribution to economic 
policy—and there are probably many who will even now murmur 
“too little and too late’’. 

Last come the two “practical” essays of the book: an account of 
the work of L.O.C.K.—the League of Christ the King—chiefly 
among young students at the public schools and the universities, and 
the Y.C.W. in the workshops and factories. The “see, judge, act” 
technique is the same in both movements as is also the insistence on 
personal prayer. The essays give concrete examples of the working of 
the technique. They dot the i’s and cross the t’s of the other contri- 


butions, and round off in the right way a remarkable contribution to 
Catholic sociology. A. B. 


Economic Analysis and Problems. By J. F. Cronin, Ph.D. (American Book 
Company. $3.75.) 
A.most by definition a text-book of economics should be dull, and even, 
as in the classical phrase, gloomy. Dr. Cronin, partly by his approach 
and partly by his writing, certainly lifts this book out of the slough of 
despond. He first sets the scene of modern economic life and then, in a 
brief conspectus of American history, narrows the story to the growth 
of American industry and finance to the point where the U.S.A. be- 
comes a giant among nations. With this as background he proceeds 
to a study of modern business organization. Once this has been done, 
and the problems demonstrated, he turns to the abstract matter of 
economic analysis, the tools with which these problems are to be 
solved. Within the limitations which he sets himself he does this well, 
bringing the profundities of oligopoly and the Keynsian “multiplier” 
within the scope of the college student and applying the theory to the 
modern American situation. The limitations, however, are im- 
portant. Problems are treated within the framework of capitalist 
economics because “‘our present economic order is an interrelated 
whole, which cannot be modified substantially in any major part 
without endangering the system in its entirety”. The admission of 
“capitalist economics’’ is dubious, but if true would suggest rather a 
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different form of analysis and rather different form of judgement from 
that adduced by the author. 

He provides a very good description of modern corporations and 
holding companies and, relying on recent Senate investigations, is 
able to say that ‘“‘a notable control over the economic destinies of the 
nation is vested in the hands of a few men, responsible to no outside 
authority, and actuated by a code of ethics which in the past has shown 
major deficiencies”. Moreover, despite the reforms called forth by the 
abuses revealed by these investigations, Dr. Cronin has to confess that 
“the basic social problem of separation of ownership and control and 
the concentration of this control in the hands of a few men has not been 
touched”’. 

The work concludes with an analysis of various systems and pro- 
grammes of social reform and a useful history of Catholic social thought. 
In this latter, after summaries of the Papal encyclicals, the emphasis is 
naturally laid on the United States of America, and here Dr. Cronin 
is rightly critical of the divided testimony of the Catholic advocates 
of industrial democracy, monetary reform and the Catholic Worker 
movement, through which division, debate and discussion have un- 
fortunately replaced effective action. Yet there are hopeful signs, and 
Dr. Cronin mentions with well-merited approbation the Association of 
Catholic Trade Unionists and the Jocist cell groups which are growing 
up in many of the industrial centres. One cannot overlook, either in 
this section or in the whole of the book, the extraordinary good docu- 
mentation and bibliographies which will prove invaluable to the student. 

It is surely a welcome sign of the times that this encyclopaedic work 
should come from the seminary which so many years ago produced the 
great work of Tanquerey; and perhaps still more welcome to note 
that Dr. Cronin is Professor of Economics there. The Sulpicians, at 
least, have not been slow to respond to the suggestions of the Holy See 
and to realize that Dogma is not enough. j. ¥F. 


Marriage and the Family. By Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B. Pp. 285. 
(McGraw-Hill, New York. $1.80.) 


WRITTEN primarily for use as a text-book in Catholic Schools, this work 
by one of the directors of the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
will have a much wider appeal. By practically eliminating-all mention 
of canon law, which usually holds too large a place in books of this 
kind, the author is able to concentrate on the wider and more important 
aspects of the subject, and we think that the publishers are justified in 
claiming that this is the first popular text-book to bring together the 
Christian viewpoint on marriage and the sociology of the modern 
family. It shows, for example, that the roots of failure are in the 
individualism, rationalism and hedonism which have penetrated 
almost unconsciously even into the lives of many Catholics. Well- 
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chosen and not too lengthy extracts from the papal encyclicals, and 
other authoritative pronouncements, support the author’s doctrine, 
which is throughout positive and constructive. Each chapter concludes 
with a series of questions for school use and with some references for 
more detailed study, but notwithstanding the scholastic purpose of the 
book it is always bright and attractive to read. A number of excellent 
illustrations, photographs of marriages, baptisms and other family 
celebrations, contribute to this happy effect, and the picture of the 
scene in a divorce court, with a most unhandsome and sinister-looking 
judge, rightly portrays the Catholic outlook. The book concludes with 
the Marriage Service, which in its vernacular portions differs somewhat 
from our own, but the writer has missed an opportunity, we think, in 
not adding the text of the Nuptial Blessing. E. J. M. 


Tractatus de Legibus. Edidit Josephus Brys. Pp. 144. (Beyaert, Bruges. 
No price mentioned.) 
Dr. Brys, a professor in the Seminary of Bruges, and author of an 
authoritative work on Dispensations, uses for the basis of his treatise on 
laws the pre-Code publication of a predecessor, Dr. Van den Berghe. 
The work is intended as a manual for students in the Bruges Seminary, 
but the general reader will find it useful, particularly as an introduction 
to the First Book of the Code; the matter is well arranged and neatly 
printed, and references to current periodical literature are frequent and 
well chosen. The definitions and arrangement of terms are an improve- 
ment on what is commonly found in the manuals; thus, instead of 
differentiating merely between moral and physical impossibility, when 
discussing reasons which excuse one from observing a positive law, we 
are given a much more satisfactory distinction, namely impossibility is 
either absolute or moral, and each may be cither physical or spiritual ; 
the advantages of this arrangement of terms may be seen in applying 
them to the common excuses alleged for not observing the fasting and 
abstinence laws. We should have liked to read the author’s treatment 
of liturgical law, but though it is mentioned in the Index there appears 
to be no section devoted to it in the book. Within the modest limits, 
however, which the author has set himself, and having in mind the 
size of the treatise and the readers for whom it is principally intended, 
one should not expect an exhaustive discussion of every difficulty ; 
but the principles of their solution are clearly and firmly expounded, 
and in future editions, perhaps, the subject-matter may be expanded. 


Hunan Harvest. By Theophane Maguire, C.P. Pp. 192. (Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee. $2.50.) 


THE opinion of a medical man consulted by the author may well 
represent the view of some people about the life of a missionary priest : 
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he prescribed exercise notwithstanding the fact that Fr. Maguire had 
just previously been travelling for some weeks on foot; he was. also 
surprised to find that not all Catholic missionaries were of French 
nationality. These and other misconceptions will be dispelled by 
reading this book, which is a bright and interesting account of the 
author’s experience as a missioner in the hinterland of China. Par- 
ticularly will the impression be corrected that a priest’s life on the 
foreign missions is one long thrilling adventure, difficult and dangerous 
indeed, but very different from the daily routine of a priest’s life at 
home. Fr. Maguire was one of a group of pioneer members of the 
Passionist Congregation who went to China in 1922, and the memoirs 
were written in hospital after the author had received the last Sacra- 
ments, and with no thought of immediate publication. His experience 
as a former editor of The Sign, added to his long and varied life as a 
missioner, has made him unusually fitted for a descriptive work of 
this kind, and the cause of the foreign missions has been well served 
by the publication of his book. E. J. M. 


Rythmes Du Monde, n.t. Pp. 108 (35 Rue de Sévres, Paris. Annual 
Subscription 320 fr.) 


Tuis new missionary journal differs from most of those to which we 
are accustomed, both in its distinguished format and in the nature 
of its contents. The editors, being assured of competent contributors 
to its pages from every part of the mission field, have in view an 
educated public who are interested in the spiritual future of the 
world. It deals with the larger missionary problems and seeks to be 
instrumental in uniting Catholics, and indeed all Christians, who see 
no solution for the world’s problems except in the spreading of the 
Kingdom of God. This purpose is well reflected in the first issue, which 
contains, in addition to many contributions from Catholic writers, a 
striking and highly critical address given to American Protestants 
by Pearl Buck. Many of her criticisms apply, no doubt, at least in some 
measure, to Catholic missionary efforts as well: she wants to know, 
above all, whether the Christian life is so strong in America that its 
inhabitants feel they must introduce it elsewhere; and if this is not 
their motive, what exactly it is. This journal is decidedly one for the 
clergy who are members of the “‘Pia Unio Cleri pro Missionibus”, 
and it is hoped that before long each issue will also appear in English. 
E. J. M. 
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